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PREFACE 

When, in June, 1910, I contributed a Preface to Dr. 
Watson Grice's historical survey of National and Local 
Finance, I did not expect to be asked to supplement that 
useful work by anything like a volume of my own. But 
the administrative problems connected with Grants in Aid 
are so important, and the subject is one of such pressing 
interest at this moment, that I could not do otherwise than 
respond to innumerable inquiries that amounted, in the 
aggregate, to a demand. 

This is, it seems, the first book to appear in the form of 
a treatise on Grants in Aid. Written, as it has been, under 
the pressure of other duties, the author has not scrupled 
to reclaim and incorporate, amid that which now appears 
for the first time, his previous scattered contributions to 
the subject; and to use them, where they fitted, as bricks in 
this more systematic edifice. And thus, if the diligent 
reader is sometimes haunted as by an echo, let him not 
impatiently conclude that the whole book is echo; and let 
him remember that, when a thing has been said once, it is 
not altogether impertinent, if there be need, for it to be 
said again, and said in volume form ! 

The extensive bibliographical list of references to the 
subject, included in this volume, I owe almost entirely to 
Dr. Watson Grice, who kindly placed it at my disposal; 
and to Mr. B. M. Headicar, the Librarian of the British 
Library of Political Science, in connection with the London 
School of Economics, where practically all the sources 
mentioned are accessible to any serious student. 

Sidney Webb. 
London. 

May, 191 1. 
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WHAT OUR GRANTS IN AID SEEM TO BE, 
AND WHAT THEY REALLY ARE 

The " Grant in Aid," a device peculiar to English ad- 
ministration, has hitherto failed to receive the consideration 
that its practical importance deserves. Until the other 
day, when Dr. Watson Grice painstakingly worked out 
the history, with all the Continental analogies that are 
available,' there was, I believe, no book which gave any 
considerable amount of information on the subject. So 
far as I know, the Grant in Aid, as an instrument of 
government, has, except in so far as that volume dealt with 
this aspect of the subject, never been made the subject of 
a scientific monograph. In the various works describing 
the constitution under which we live, the Grant in Aid 
either finds no mention at all, or else is briefly referred to 
as merely a matter of financial adjustment. Even in the 
wilderness of blue books, though masses of uncoordinated 
facts have been revealed,' it is difficult to find any complete 
and comprehensible account of all the existing Grants in 

' National and Local Finance, by J. Watson Grice, D.Sc. (Econ.), 19 lo. 

" See especially Mr. Gosclien's Report to the Poor Law Board on the 
progressive increase in Local Taxation, H.C. No. 470 of 1870, reprinted as 
H.C. No. 201 of 1893 ; Cd. 5344 of 1888 ; Mr. Fowler's Report on Local 
Taxation (H.C. No. 168 of 1893) ; Sir Edward Hamilton's Memorandum on 
Imperial and Local Taxation in Cd. 9528, 1899, and the official documents 
cited therein ; Final Report of Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
(England and Wales), Cd. 638 of 1901, in which the separate statesmanlike 
Memorandum of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, concurred in by two successive 
Permanent Secretaries to the Treasury, Sir George Murray and (the late) 
Sir Edward Hamilton, is by far the best thing that has been done on the 
subject ; see also final Report of the same Commission for Scotland, Cd. 1067, 
1902, and for Ireland, Cd. 1068, 1902. 
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Aid, whilst of their actual working in the various branches 
of public administration there is practically no information 
at all. Those politicians who seek to deal with the subject 
usually submerge the Grant in Aid in the Serbonian bog 
of the " incidence of Local Taxation," or lose it amid the 
quicksands of "relief to the ratepayers." To harassed 
Civil Servants, on the one hand, and Local Government 
officials, on the other, the Grant in Aid means, too often, 
only a series of more or less successful inroads on the 
Exchequer. Of its importance as an instrument of 
government, apart from financial results, there is seldom 
any consideration. 

Yet if, at the beginning of the twentieth century, we 
svirvey the whole field of government in the United King- 
dom — if we examine, one by one, the different branches 
of public administration for the initiation and control of 
which Parliament exists, and for the maintenance of which 
we pay our rates and taxes — we shall find that, so far 
as they are entrusted to our local governing bodies and 
disregarding particular cases, they vary in efficiency accord- 
ing to the extent to which use has been intelligently made 
of the Grant in Aid. In fact, judged by actual day-by-day 
results, the Grant in Aid, whether we like it or not, has 
become a governmental instrument of extraordinary 
potency for good or ill, of greater actual importance in the 
lives of the people than parts of the Constitution to which 
more attention is directed. Whether a given Act of 
Parliament actually " works " (like the Act of 1856 estab- 
lishing the County Constabulary) or (like the much- 
vaunted Children Act of 1908) remains, so far as the 
great part of the kingdom is concerned, virtually a dead 
letter, is found in practice to depend much less on what 
particular phraseology the Cabinet and the House of 
Commons decide upon, or on what the House of Lords 
may have done to it by way of amendment, than on what 
arrangement has been made to connect its operation with 
the system of Grants in Aid. Whether any new branch 
of the Local Government service hardens into a stagnant 
bureaucracy, smothered in red tape and rendering the very 
minimum of utility to the community; or blossoms and 
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develops into an ever-improving, ubiquitously-serving 
agency for really accomplishing the object for which it 
was established, depends very largely on the particular 
conditions upon which its Grant in Aid is made. In short, 
if we seek to estimate the real as distinguished from the 
nominal Constitution of the United Kingdom of the pre- 
sent day — if we have regard to the actualities of adminis- 
tration rather than to the items of pageantry — we may 
come to the unexpected conclusion that the Grant in Aid, 
mere financial adjustment though it seems to be, is more 
and more becoming the pivot on which the machine really 
works. 

The Grant in Aid, as we see it to-day, is commonly 
regarded as an incidental consequence of Local Govern- 
ment. In view of the fact that, in the complicated hier- 
archy by which English administration is conducted, the 
Local Authorities were first in the field, we might more 
correctly describe it as a result of the development of 
Central Government. Down to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when the Post Office began to expand 
with the growth of trade and intercommunication, the 
Customs and Excise services to develop, and the military 
and naval establishments to grow apace, nearly all the 
public administration that existed was in the hands of the 
Parish, the County Justices in Quarter Sessions assembled, 
and the Municipal Corporations.' And the Central Gov- 
ernment let them alone. Right down to 1832 there was 
practically no systematic connection between the uncounted 
Local Authorities and the Central Government. Each 
Parish, each Quarter Sessions, each Corporation was, 
within its own sphere, autonomous; and was as inde- 
pendent of national control, and expected as little from 
the Exchequer, as the social clubs of tradesmen that 
gathered in the taverns of the time. Nor did any scheme 
of executive control, or plan of financial aid, enter into 
the conception of the framers of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835, upon which, by successive derivations, 

' This has been described in English Local Government, by S. and B. 
Webb ; Vol. I. The Parish and the County, Vols. II. and III. The Manor 
and the Borough. 
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the whole of our present local government is founded. 
We can now see that, at this point, England stood at the 
parting of the ways. 

If we look over the world of highly developed nations 
to-day, we may recognise three main types of relation 
between local and central government.' In France and 
Germany, Belgium and Austria, and generally throughout 
the Continent of Europe, we find the local administration 
entrusted, in the main, to salaried officials, often of special 
training and high professional qualifications, who are some- 
times actually appointed by, and whose work is, at any 
rate, closely supervised by, and completely subordinate to, 
the various central departments of the Executive Govern- 
ment. There are, it is true, sometimes local councils of 
various grades and formed in various ways, by which the 
consent of the inhabitants of the several localities is more 
or less adequately expressed, and some more or less im- 
perfect degree of local control is secured. But the 
functions and powers of these local councils are narrowly 
limited; and their actual interferences with the day-by-day 
administration are, in almost all cases, subject to the con- 
trol and approval of the Central Executive departments. 
This particular relation between central and local govern- 
ment (which Japan, and, I suppose, also China, seem to be 
more and more developing) may be conveniently termed 
the Bureaucratic System. 

At the other extreme stands the organisation of local 
government in the United States, where the cities and 
townships are, broadly speaking, autonomous corporations, 
not in the least subordinate to the State or Federal Execu- 
tive departments, and standing even to the legislatures in 
no more intimate or subordinate a relation than the 
Government departments themselves. There is, accord- 
ingly, in such a country, nothing in the natvire of an 
administrative hierarchy, and nothing in the nature of a 
national system, whether in education, sanitation, collec- 
tive provision for the dependent classes, or means of 

" National and Local Finance, by J. Watson Grice, D.Sc. (Econ.), igio ; 
Local and Central Government, by Percy Ashley, M.A., 1906; Comparative 
Administrative Law, by Frank J. Goodnow, 1893. 
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communication. This, which has its merits, as well as its 
characteristic drawbacks, may be termed the Anarchy of 
Local Autonomy. It seems to have been partially adopted 
by Canada. It has given the United States the worst 
local government of any country claiming to be civilised. 
In the United Kingdom we have, by characteristic 
good luck, stumbled on a third arrangement." Between 
1590 and 1640 we bade fair to develop an organised 
national system, in which the Lords of the Council, the 
Judges of Assize, the Justices of the Peace, and such cor- 
porate unities as the Parish and the Borough would all 
have their places.* When this (with much else) got 
knocked on the head in 1642-9, there remained only an 
Anarchy of Local Autonomy, lasting from 1660 to 1832, 
which was strictly comparable with much in the United 
States of to-day. Gradually, however, it was perceived 
that it was desirable that there should be, at any rate, 
some external audit of local government accounts, and 
that some external approval should be required before the 
members of a local governing body were permitted, not 
merely to spend the rates paid by those who elected the 
councillors, but also to embark on enterprises mortgaging 
the futvire. Presently it was realised that the government 
of a town was not merely a matter of interest to the in- 
habitants of that particular town, but that, whether in 
respect of roads and bridges or of infectious diseases, 
whether in the health or in the education of its citizens, 
the nation as a whole had something at stake. John 
Stuart Mill drew pointed attention to the fact that the 
central executive departments could hardly fail to have 
at their command a wider experience and a greater know- 
ledge than any local body could possess.' This, however, 
did not mean that we began to adopt what I have termed 
the Bureaucratic System. What we had to find was some 
way of securing national inspection and audit, and the 
amount of national supervision and control that was 

'■ Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII., ch. 22 (Social Movements). 
' See The Early History of English Poor Relief, by E. M. Leonard, 1900. 
• Representative Government, by John Stuart Mill, 1861. 
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required in the interest of the community as a whole, 
without offending the susceptibilities of local autonomy, 
and without losing the very real advantage of local initia- 
tive and local freedom to experiment. Without theory, 
without science, and, indeed, almost without the notice of 
political students, a solution has been found in the device 
of the Grant in Aid. The National Government, in the 
course of the three-quarters of a century from 1832 suc- 
cessively " bought " the rights of inspection, audit, 
supervision, initiative, criticism, and control, in respect of 
one local service after another, and of one kind of local 
governing body after another, by the grant of annual 
subventions from the national Exchequer in aid of the 
local finances, and therefore, in relief of the local rate- 
payer. By the unselfconscious invention of Grants in 
Aid, we have, in the United Kingdom, devised a new 
kind of relation between local and central government, 
and created a new species of administrative hierarchy, 
which has attributes of its own, and which, with our par- 
ticular kind of Local Government, produces results, in a 
remarkable combination of liberty and efficiency, on the 
whole preferable to the achievements of either the Bureau- 
cratic System of France and Germany or the American 
Anarchy of Local Autonomy. 

By a " Grant in Aid," the English administrator under- 
stands a subvention payable from the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom to a Local Governing Authority, in 
order to assist that Authority in execution of some or all of 
its statutory duties. The subvention may be an isolated 
payment, but is usually recurrent or annual. It may be a 
matter of statutory obligation or dependent on the recur- 
ring decision of the Minister in charge of a particular 
department. It may be unconditionally of fixed amount, 
or variable according to the circumstances of the time. 
Most important of all, its variable amount may be depen- 
dent on the growth of population, or of a particular section 
of it, on the amount of some particular service, on the 
number of officers appointed, or the sum of their salaries, 
on the expenditure of the receiving Authority, on the rate- 
able value of its district, on the efficiency of its work, or 
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on some other condition. And according to the conditions 
and stipulations that are attached to the Grant in Aid, so 
will be, whether or not we like it or foresee it, its effect on 
public administration. 

So little have these facts been realised by those who 
have devised our financial subventions, that we find exist- 
ing to-day all sorts of Grants in Aid, for all sorts of 
subjects, allotted to the Local Authorities in all sorts of 
differing proportions and under all sorts of conditions, 
which very often tend to counteract and nullify each other. 
The whole field is a chaos which practically no one under- 
stands — certainly no ordinary Town or County Councillor, 
or member of a Board of Guardians. I have neither space 
nor patience to set forth even a tithe of the complications 
and absurdities that have grown up, though a considerable 
number of specimens will be found in the subsequent 
pages. 

The whole development of these Grants in Aid has 
taken place since 1832; the real start was perhaps made in 
1846; but most of the growth has occurred since 1874.' 
No pretence at a history can here be given, but some 
estimates of the amounts in different decades may con- 
veniently be afforded. In 1830 the total payments from 
the National Exchequer to such Local Authorities as then 
existed, which were mostly odds and ends of historical 
survivals, seem to have been insignificant, in fact con- 
siderably under a hundred thousand pounds. Even in 
1840 I do not think such payments (including Scotland 
and Ireland, and the Education Grant) reached half a 
million. By 1850, after Sir Robert Peel's concessions in 
1846 had been carried into law, they appear to have grown 
to three-quarters of a million, and by i860 to over a 
million. In 1870 I gather that the total may have been 
nearing two millions. By 1880, at the close of the Con- 
servative Administration, the amount for the United 
Kingdom approached what was then thought the colossal 
sum of five millions. "Within the next ten years, after the 

^ The facts will be found in Sir Edward Hamilton's Memorandum on 
Imperial and Local Taxation, in Cd. 9528 of 1899 ; or in National and Local 
Finance, by J. Watson Grice, D.Sc. (Econ.), igio. 
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Goschen readjustments, the aggregate had, in 1890, 
reached no less than twelve millions. By 1900 it exceeded 
sixteen millions; and in the current year, 1911-12, I make 
out that the total for the United Kingdom, including all 
kinds of local subventions, cannot be much less than 
thirty millions sterling, being about 18 per cent, of the 
Government revenue. And the end is not yet. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has definitely promised a 
considerable increase in these subventions for one service 
or another, whilst on all sides there arise new demands. 
It does not seem extravagant to predict that by 1920, 
when the total revenue of the National Government will 
probably exceed two hundred million pounds, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the day will find himself paying 
away to the Local Authorities as much as a quarter of aU 
he receives,' or fifty millions sterling. 

' Lord Farrer estimated that the subventions to Local Authorities reached, 
in 1890, 24 per cent, of the national revenue at that date (Cd. 9528 of 1899, 
P- 74)- 



II 

WHY HAVE GRANTS IN AID AT ALL? 



At this point we may conveniently consider why any such 
diversion of funds from the central Exchequer to Local 
Authorities should take place. The question cannot fail 
to arise, Why have Grants in Aid at all? To the practical 
politician the inquiry will seem a useless one, for no Gov- 
ernment will ever venture to abolish a system which 
reduces the rates, on an average, by something like 2s. ^.d. 
in the £ ! A rise in the local rates all over the kingdom 
by such an amount would upset the strongest administra- 
tion. But the inquiry is worth pursuing, if only because 
the whole system of subventions from the Exchequer is 
on all sides frequently misimderstood. The Local 
Authorities demanding the Grants, and the complacent 
Ministers according them, are apt to regard them merely 
as " doles " in relief of local burdens. To old-fashioned 
Radicals they often seem to represent attempts on the 
part of rent receivers to escape from the hereditary bur- 
dens on private property in land — in fact, nothing but 
successful depredations by the land-owning class on the 
payers of customs and excise duties. The farmers and 
country gentlemen do their best to encourage this view by 
clamouring for additional grants merely in relief of their 
own local rates. To Mr. Gladstone — who never to the end 
of his days realised either the importance of local govern- 
ment or the superiority, in social value, of administration 
over House of Commons " politics " — all the grants were 
alike " doles," mere vexation of spirit, raids on the 
Exchequer by the agricultural interest, a wanton 
encouragement of " extravagance " (by which term he 
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meant merely any increase of expenditure by public 
authoritities'). 

The argument of the "country party" for Grants in 
Aid may be more plausibly put in the contention' that 
the subvention from the National Exchequer represents a 
contribution from personal property and industrial incomes 
towards the cost of local government, which would other- 
wise have to be borne entirely by the local rates on land 
and houses, and therefore, it is assumed, indirectly, arid in 
the long run, by the owners of the rentals of this real 
estate. Historically, of course, this was how the main 
cost of local government used to be borne. But the aggre- 
gate cost of local government has enormously increased; 
and it is urged that the increase represents a new burden 
which it is unfair to cast wholly upon the recipients of 
agriculturial rent, who, it is alleged, or at any rate assumed, 
find their incomes dwindling with every new development 
of local administration. 

We need not inquire whether this argument has ever 
been made out to the satisfaction of economists and 
statisticians. As a defence of Grants in Aid it is weakened 
by being based, usually, on what is really a misunder- 
standing of the statistics. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
there has been, in the course of the nineteenth century, 
— comparing 1 900-11 with 1 800-11, — no aggregate in- 
crease in the burdens on agricultiuul land. The great 
increase in the cost of local administration, due to the 
addition of new services, has taken place almost entirely 
in the towns, not in the rural districts; and in the towns, 
which have practically all grown in size in the course of the 
century, though not, of course, to anything like the same 
extent, the economist may not unreasonably regard this 
increased charge as nothing more than a partial recoup- 
ment of a practically universal " unearned increment " of 

' Lord Farrer seems loyally to have upheld this view to the end of his 
days ; see his work, Mr. Goschen's Finance, 1SS7-90 (1891), and his lengthy 
Memorandum in Cd. 9528 of 1899, pp. 66-84. 

' This will be found running through all the Parliamentary debates on 
Local Taxation from 1834 downwards, notably in the speeches of Disraeli, 
Sir Massey Lopes, Albert Pell, and Lord St. Aldwyn ; and it finds expression 
in the Final (Majority) Report of the Poor Law Commission on Local 
Taxation, Cd. 638 of 1901. 
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land values. It is perfectly true that London and Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and Grimsby, West Ham and West 
Hartlepool are spending much more on their local 
administration at the beginning of the twentieth century 
than they were at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
But it has been very largely as the result of this expendi- 
ttire that the rental value of these towns has risen by leaps 
and bounds. It is not merely a question of the execution 
of drainage works and street improvements, which 
definitely raise the rental value of the local real estate. 
The landlords who own the sites of these towns — though 
they may believe their rentals to be diminished by the 
modern high rates — are, in fact, receiving, net, much more 
rent from the same sites than ever they or their ancestors 
did, not merely by reason of the execution, out of the 
rates, of " structural improvements " of the town sites, 
but also by all the other expenditure without which there 
would not have assembled so large a population on these 
sites. Thus, the expenditure on police and sanitation, 
schools and hospitals, town halls and libraries, parks and 
museums, though they cannot be shown directly to in- 
crease the value of any particular property, are concomitant 
with a very real tendency to an increase in the value of the 
real estate which must be purchased or rented by the popu- 
lation using these local advantages. Without the amenities 
of local government so large a population could not pos- 
sibly have gathered on that town site or so large an increase 
of rental value have been created. Accordingly, the 
weakness of using the argument of an increase in local 
burdens as a ground for Grants in Aid is that it is apt to be 
met by inquiring whether it is really unfair that the ever- 
growing revenues from urban ground rents of the Duke of 
Devonshire should (if they do) indirectly bear the expense 
of paving, cleansing, lighting, sewering, educating, and 
doctoring Barrow and Eastbourne; or that the growing 
cost of governing Cardiff should intercept (if it does) a 
part of the constantly increasing rentals of the Marquis of 
Bute and the Earl of Plymouth; or that the 30,000 owners 
of the hundred and twenty square miles of London, whose 
net rental is certainly ten times what it was a hundred 
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years ago, should get in that century only a tenfold increase 
in their incomes, instead of the twentyfold increase which 
might have been the result if the whole cost of the Metro- 
politan services had been borne by a tribute levied, say, on 
India, and if all London (like a few favoured spots in it) 
had in consequence been made, by statute, for ever rate- 
free? 

In the rural districts of England, it is an astonishing fact 
— quite incredible to the present generation of farmers 
and country gentlemen — that the total cost of local adminis- 
tration has often not risen at all, compared to the state of 
things prior to 1832. What, they say, with all the expen- 
sive fads about education, sanitation, and the rest of it? 
They forget that, in many a country district of South 
England especially, the net cost of all the new services is 
more than covered by the total disappearance of the 
Church Rate,' and (what is financially more important) by 
the enormous decrease in the Poor Rate. Certainly, over 
a great part of rural England the total rates represent a 
much smaller proportion of the contemporary rental value 
than they did in 1832. In 1803 the average rates through- 
out the then almost entirely riiral county of Sussex were 
8 s. 7^d. in the £; and the average throughout the equally 
rural county of Monmouth was 7s. i if d. in the £. These 
were not even the most highly rated counties. Through- 
out all Carmarthenshire the average rate was 12s. gd. 
in the £; and throughout all Pembrokeshire it was 
IIS. 8^d. in the /. Even in 1826-7 ^ the land in 
Sussex was bearing a burden, on an average, of rates 
at 6s. ii^d. in the ;^; all the land in Bedfordshire one 

' The Church Rate was the rate made in church by the inhabitants there 
in vestry assembled, not a rate for the church. More ancient than the Poor 
Rate, and unfettered by statutory restrictions, it furnished the income from 
which the expenses of the churchwardens and the vestry, as the local 
governing authority of the parish, were met. Among these expenses was the 
cost of maintaining the fabric of the church and the churchyard, and the 
incidental outlays connected with the church services. Growing popular 
opposition to these latter items, which had unfortunately been held to be 
obligatory, led in the middle half of the nineteenth century, not to their 
elimination, but, by a misunderstanding of the nature and history of the 
Church Rate, to its discontinuance and eventual statutory abolition. (See 
History of Local Rates in England, by Professor E. Cannan, 1896; The 
Parish and the County, by S. and B. Webb, 1907.) 
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of 6s. 2d. in the jC; all the land in Kent one of 5s. 8fd. 
in the £; and all the land in Buckinghamshire one of 
5s. 5d. in the /^, being more than twice as much as at 
present.' These averages conceal, it need hardly be 
said^ the extreme cases, in which the Poor, Church, and 
Highway Rates in particular parishes habitually exceeded 
ten or twelve shillings in the pound. There is no getting 
over the official conclusion " that at no period in the 
present century, for which statistics are available for the 
purposes of comparison, has the rate in the pound of the 
rural rates been so low as it was in 1 8 90 and 1 8 9 1 " (it might 
now be said, as low as it has been between 1890 and 19 10) 
" in the great majority of the counties of England and 
Wales; and that the counties in which the fall in the rate 
in the pound has been the greatest have, generally speak- 
ing, been the agricultural counties.'" 

Nor is it merely in the rate in the pound which is, in 
the rural districts, nearly everywhere lower than it was in 
1803 °^ 1826-7, when the Parish Overseer had not infre- 
quently to levy rates of 5s. in the /^, three or four times a 
year. Even taking into account the more accurate assess- 
ments that now prevail, it is on record that, in many a 
parish, the farmer of 1 800-1 832 habitually paid more to 
the Parish Overseer than he did to his landlord and tithe 
owner; a position in which, I suppose, very few English 
farmers stand to-day. In short, even in the rural districts, 
the share of the contemporary annual rent that reaches the 
landlord has, to say the least of it, over a large part of 
England, not become any smaller in the course of the past 
hundred years; and in most places it is, even in purely 
agricultural districts, greater than it was in 1832. It is, 
indeed, not only actually greater in amount, but also, 
usually, a greater proportion of the total. The economist 
may well conclude that the case for the shifting of what is 
no more than the hereditary burden on private landowner- 
ship has not been made out. The mere fact that a large 
part of what used to be spent on the relief of the poor is 

' See the exact figures given in H.C. No. i68 of 1893, p. xzziv. 
' H.C. No. 168 of 1893, p. XXXV. 
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now spent on schools and hospitals does not appear to 
entitle the landlord to any remission of the part of the 
economic rent which he has from time immemorial ren- 
dered to the community, and which, as a matter of fact, 
over a large part of England, now both amounts to a 
smaller sum and represents proportionately a smaller biirden 
than was borne by his estate in 1 832. 

Whether there is any ground, apart from the natural 
objection to be taxed, for asking that the recipient of a 
large income not derived from land, or the mere average 
citizen who owns no land and may not even be a rate- 
payer in his own person, should be forced to contribute 
directly towards the cost of the loc4 government that he 
enjoys, is a more complicated issue. In these matters, it 
is necessary to regard all the taxation of the nation as a 
whole. There can be no sound reason for trying to make 
every grade of citizens, and the possession of every kind 
of property, contribute in exactly their due propdrtion to 
every separate item of public expenditure. Equitable 
taxation is so difficult of attainment, and the exact inci- 
dence of particular imposts so complicated, and often so 
uncertain, that we must at any rate be contented with 
equity in the aggregate. If the owners and occupiers of 
real estate fiarnish, as such, the greater part of the revenue 
of Local Authorities, these particular persons contribute, 
as such, much less to the revenue of the National Govern- 
ment.' If the mere citizen, who does not happen to be a 
householder, does not seem to be paying for the local 
government that he enjoys, the small class of landlords 
and farmers seems equally to be escaping much of the 
contribution to the National Government than falls on the 
far more numerous payers of customs and excise duties. 
To the economist and statistician, the inequalities and 
injustices of present-day taxation relate much more to its 
distribution among incomes of different amounts than to 

' The (Majority) Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation — a 
body anxious to put the case for the rural districts as high as possible — 
concluded that, in 1899-1900, taxes incidental to real property contributed 
88.9 per cent, of the local tax revenue. But the same table points out that 
these taxes contributed only 39 per cent, of the national tax revenue (Cd. 638 
of 1901, p. is). 
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the contributions exacted of different kinds. The griev- 
ance is rather that of the person taxed so as to encroach on 
the minimum necessary for healthy subsistence, or so as to 
limit desirable expenditure on family nurture, than that of 
the person taxed on account of his enjoyment of an income 
derived from some particular source. Least of all is it 
likely that any grievance will be admitted as of economic 
validity when it amounts only to the continued existence 
of charges on real estate which has been purchased or 
inherited subject to those very charges. The man who has 
inherited or purchased a leasehold might as well regard the 
ground rent that he has to pay as being an unfair and 
excessive addition to his income tax. 

The equitable case for Grants in Aid as a partial relief 
to the owners and occupiers of real estate from the in- 
creased and excessive burdens which the Local Authorities 
that they elect are supposed to be placing upon them is 
therefore one which it is difficult to make good. It appeals 
to the "country party," because they are far more con- 
scious of the new burdens than of the remarkable diminu- 
tion of the old ones. It fails to convince, not the Liberal 
and Radical Party only, but also the economists and 
statisticians; whilst among the representatives of the 
urban districts it merely stimulates rival claims on the 
Exchequer. But this does not mean that there is no more 
valid case for Grants in Aid than is presented by the 
country gentlemen. As is quite usual in argument, a 
defective case has led to an erroneous reply. To the 
question, why should we have Grants in Aid at all.^ the 
answer of the student of political science has no relation 
to the incidence of taxation as between different social 
classes, or as between different sources of income. It in 
no way depends on any unjust or oppressive increase in 
the burden. The case for Grants in Aid as an integral 
part of our constitutional machinery is quite otherwise 
made out. 

The case stands on four grounds. Grants in Aid are 
necessary, in the first place, to prevent an extreme in- 
equality of biorden between one district and another. The 
cost of administration of a modern state — and notably that 
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part of it which we, in the United Kingdom, entrust to 
Local Authorities— bears a very marked relation (i) to the 
number of children for whom education (and much else) 
has to be provided as a collective service; (ii) to the amount 
of sickness, premature invalidity, and old age infirmity that 
prevails among the population, necessitating expensive 
sanitation, hospitals, medical attendance, maintenance, etc.; 
(iii) to the extent of the traffic along its means of com- 
munication, involving road maintenance, paving, lighting 
and cleansing, bridges, police, etc.; (iv) to the conditions 
under which the mass of the population are housed, which 
is found to be a curiously accurate index to the amount of 
public services required by them; and (v) generally, in 
many unforeseen ways, to the poverty of the inhabitants. 
Now, in all these respects, district differs from district, 
county from county, and even kingdom from kingdom, to 
an extent that is not commonly realised. There is, for 
instance, literally ten times as large a proportion of persons 
over 70 years of age in rural parts of Wales or Ireland as 
in the town of Barrow-in-Furness. Even with administra- 
tion of equal strictness, equal honesty, and equal economy, 
the cost of governing a hundred thousand persons in West 
Ham must necessarily be several times as great as that of 
governing a hundred thousand persons in Hampstead. 
And the inequality of necessary cost of administration is 
aggravated by a corresponding inequality of means to bear 
the cost. Nearly all the circumstances which make the 
local administration per head relatively high, result also 
in the income or accumulated wealth of the local residents 
being relatively low. A district in which the proportion 
of children to adults, of persons over 70 to those at the 
productive ages, of sick persons to persons in health, of 
consumptives to the total population, and of overcrowded 
slum dwellers to villa residents is relatively high, is 
inevitably a district in which the rateable value per head 
of population is (among urban areas) relatively low. Thus 
the inequality of total cost becomes an immensely aggra- 
vated inequality of rate in the pound. To leave each 
Local Authority to pay for its own sanitation, its own 
schools, its own roads and bridges, its own sick and infirm, 
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and its own aged poor would mean that some districts 
would have to incur a rate in the pound ten or even twenty 
times as great as others. Under these circumstances the 
relatively poor districts would inevitably have local services 
so far behind the current standard as to cause local discon- 
tent, serious interregional inconvenience, and a real griev- 
ance to the inhabitants of the more favoured districts. The 
distribution of the common burden of taxation is felt to 
be so inequitable as to hinder any further development of 
the public service. One way of securing further progress 
(as in the case of the Old Age Pensions Act of 1 909) is to 
convert the service into a national one, and thus to throw 
the cost on national taxation. The other way, exemplified 
in the grants for elementary schooling, is to meet a part of 
the cost by a Grant in Aid, made to bear some proportion 
to the actual amount or cost of the service in each locality, 
and thus to meet a larger proportion in the more heavily 
burdened of the districts. The way actually to aggravate 
this inequality, and to transform the Grant in Aid from 
a beneficent to a maleficent force, is to make it vary in 
proportion to the rateable value of each district, which is 
actually how several of the Grants in Aid have been 
allocated, thus giving to the richer districts, which have 
least administration to pay for, and the greatest means, 
more than to the poorer districts, which have most 
administration to pay for and the least means ! As this is 
one of the easiest methods of distribution of a given sum, 
requiring no more intelligence than a grasp of the four 
rules of arithmetic, it is, in the absence of any scientific 
consideration of the subject, the one most naturally chosen 
in the first instance. " It is somewhat anomalous," mildly 
observes Lord Balfour of Burleigh, " that at least three of 
the present grants [in Scotland] are still distributed, wholly 
or in part, in direct proportion to valuation. This system 
undoubtedly results in the granting of greater relief to 
wealthy districts than to poorer districts; and we trust that 
it will not again he adopted in any amendment or extension 
of the grants.""^ 

' Final Report (Scotland) of Local Taxation Commission, Cd. 1067, 1902, 
P- 43- 
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The second reason for a system of Grants in Aid is of 
even greater moment than that of Equalisation of Burden. 
They are needed to give weight to the suggestions, criti- 
cism and authoritative instructions by which the Central 
Authority seeks to secure greater efficiency and economy of 
administration. This, indeed, is by far the most important 
aspect of Grants in Aid.' The verdict of administrative 
experience is that, properly devised, they afford a basis for 
the best of all relations between the National Government 
and the Local Authorities. A century of experience has 
demonstrated that it is undesirable for Local Authorities 
to be subject to no administrative control whatsoever from 
a Central Authority, for them to be left without inde- 
pendent inspection or audit, without access to centralised 
experience and specialist knowledge, without any enforce- 
ment of the minimum indispensably required for the 
common weal, and without mitigation of the stupendous 
inequality of local rates that complete autonomy involves. 
On the other hand, the grant to a Government Department 
of arbitrary powers to sanction or disallow, or peremptorily 
to order this or that, is felt, in this country, to be derogatory 
to the independence, the dignity, and the spontaneous 
activity of freely elected representatives of local ratepayers, 
spending their own funds. Such mandatory instructions 
from a. Government Office in Whitehall can be enforced 
only by cumbrous legal processes; and they have proved, 
in practice, to give the Government Department little real 
power over recalcitrant local bodies. It is in vain that 
Parliament endows the Local Government Board with 
ample statutory powers — on paper— to compel typhoid- 
smitten Little Pedlington to provide itself with a proper 
drainage system and water-supply. Little Pedlington flatly 
refuses, or stubbornly neglects to do so. The Local 
Government Board, for all its paper powers of coercing 
Little Pedlington by Mandamus or by independent action 
in default, finds itself practically impotent; and hundreds 
of Little Pedlingtons retain to this day their primitive 
insanitation triumphantly. Very different has been the 

' See this developed in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws, etc., 1909 (Minority Report, Part I., ch. 9). 
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experience of the influence of a Central Authority wielding 
the instrument of a well-devised Grant in Aid. Between 
1830 and 1856 there was felt to be urgent need of a well- 
organised constabulary force in the provincial boroughs 
and counties. By the Act of 1835 Parliament attempted 
to make it compulsory on the Municipal Boroughs to 
establish such a force. In the counties the Justices were 
empowered to establish one. In both boroughs and 
counties the constabulary remained weak and inefficient. 
By an Act of 1856 the establishment of an efficient force 
was not only made everywhere obligatory, but what was 
far more important, the Government agreed to contribute 
one-fourth — after 1 8 74, one-half — of whatever expense the 
locality incurred on its police force, provided that the 
Home Office was satisfied, after inspection, that the force 
was adequate and efficient.' Under this combination of 
pressiire and inducement, all the provincial police forces 
have steadily improved, rapidly rising, indeed, to a com- 
mon level of adequacy and efficiency, the proportion of 
policemen to population having, on an average, nearly 
doubled, and the standard of competency having been 
enormously raised. At first, all the forces were found 
inadequate and inefficient, and many counties and 
boroughs either made no application for a share in the 
Grant, or were refiised it. Gradually more and more 
voluntarily came in to the new system. At every inspection 
the defects have been pointed out in a way that could not 
be ignored. The mere intimation that, unless these short- 
comings were, somehow or another, remedied before the 
next annual inspection came round, the Secretary of State 
might have to consider the propriety of withholdmg a 
portion of the grant (now the certificate without which the 
Exchequer Contribution cannot be paid) has usually sufficed 
to induce the Local Authority — not necessarily next month, 
but gradually, in due course — to effect more or less of the 
necessary improvements — not necessarily in exact com- 
pliance with any Government pattern, but with the fullest 
sense of local independence, exercising its own judgment 

' See the story well told in National and Local Finance, by J. Watson 
Grice, D.Sc. (Econ.), igio, pp. 37-41, 64-5. 
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in its own way, and often apparently on its own initiative. 
In the course of fifty years, though the official criticisms 
have been incessant, and though the Home Office has not 
been afraid, in, at any rate, one bad case of recent years, 
actually to withhold the Government contribution, it has 
seldom been necessary to take this course.' Of legal 
proceedings, by Mandamus or otherwise, to compel a 
recalcitrant Local Authority to do what the statute required, 
there has been, in this matter of a constabulary force, no 
question. It is therefore not surprising to find this system 
of Grants in Aid upheld by such great authorities as Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Sir George Murray, and the late Sir 
Edward Hamilton. " In the administration of national 
services," says the first-named, with the concurrence of 
the others, " it is of the utmost importance that the Central 
Authority should endeavour to secure uniformity, 
efficiency, and economy, and with this object I am of 
opinion that it should be invested with extensive powers 
of control. Such powers may be most effectively exercised 
if accompanied by a system of Grants in Aid.'" 

Unfortunately, the story of the police force is but little 
known to the ordinary Member of Parliament. The 
officers and members of Local Authorities naturally prefer 
to be free from the inspection and criticism of any external 
body. The representatives of the Treasury naturally 
desire to have a fixed limit to the claims that may be made 
upon them, and prefer, therefore, an invariable grant. And 
it is a curious peculiarity of English Government Depart- 
ments that, far from seeking to " amplify their jurisdic- 
tion," or to enlarge their functions, Ministers and Civil 
Servants alike shrink from the responsibility of having to 

' The number of boroughs, cities, and counties receiving no grant for 
police was as follows : — 

i8s7 i860 1865 1870 1875 1880 1885 1890 
120 78 59 56 38 32 2S o 

(Goodnow's Municipal Problems, p. 125 ; Grice's National and Local 
Finance, p. 64). There is one exceptional case (the ancient City of London, 
a small enclave of one square mile in the midst of the 700 square miles area 
of the Metropolitan Police Force), in which the Local Authority, the old City 
Corporation, whilst priding itself on maintaining a highly efficient police 
force, refuses to apply for a share in the Grant in Aid. 

" Final Report (Minority) of Local Taxation Commission (England), jgoi, 
p. 82. 
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supervise the actual coiirse of local administration. Hence 
any " expert departmental committee " is apt to ignore 
altogether this most important use of the Grant in Aid; 
and to favovir, instead, some fixed allocation of the avail- 
able sum among all the different claimants, upon 3, purely 
mechanical basis of population, rateable value, or number 
of some easily countable objects (such as school attend- 
ances, hospital beds, or lunatic asylum patients), irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the Local Authority is efficiently 
carrying out the wishes of the Legislature. Any such 
proposal should be strenuously resisted. 

The third reason for Grants in Aid is that they furnish 
the only practicable method, consistent with local 
autonomy, of bringing to bear upon local administration 
the wisdom of experience, superiority of knowledge, and 
breadth of view which, as compared with the adminis- 
trators of any small town, a central executive department 
cannot fail to acquire,' for the carrying into effect of the 
general policy which Parliament has prescribed. Without 
in the least believing that there exists in any Government 
office a special fund of administrative wisdom, or that the 
inhabitants of the smallest town may not know best how to 
govern that town, there are usually some lines of policy 
and some directions of expenditure which, in the common 
judgment of the community, are better than others. Yet 
experience shows that some Local Authorities wiU at all 
times be backward in discarding the worse and adopting 
the better alternative. This might not, of itself, afford 
much ground for a Grant in Aid, though Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh tells us that the Grants "in force before 1888 
were ... in most cases devised with a view to guiding 
local administration in the desired direction."^ But as, 
for other reasons, there must be Grants in Aid, it is of the 
utmost importance that they should at any rate be so 
devised as to afford no encouragement to injudicious or 
detrimental expenditure, of demonstrable harm to those 
larger or more distant interests that any particular Local 

'■ Representative Government, bj' John Stuart Mill, 1861. 

' Final Report (Minority) of Local Taxation Commission (England), igoi, 
p. Sa. 
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Authority may easily overlook; and further, that as such 
Grants in Aid cannot fail to influence local policy in one 
direction or another, they should be so arranged as to give 
encouragement to expenditure which is deemed, in the 
national interest, desirable, rather than to expenditure 
which is deemed undesirable. It is true that in exercising 
any such discrimination. Parliament and the executive 
departments may make mistakes. But as they cannot 
escape from influencing the Local Authorities, it is obvious 
that they must act upon such light as they have, and must, 
in particular, particularly avoid making their Grants in 
Aid operate in a way which 'they do not desire. Whether 
all poor relief should be by money doles in the homes, or 
one or more institutions provided; whether orphan chil- 
dren should be retained in the General Workhouse, or be 
specially provided for outside that now discredited institu- 
tion; whether the "common school " (in the sense of one 
undifferentiated school for all) should be adhered to, or 
special schools provided for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
crippled and the feeble-minded respectively; whether the 
public money had better be devoted to treating disease, 
or to some extent at any rate, preferably to preventing it — 
in all these and many other cases enormous good has been 
done by judicious encouragement of the wiser course, 
without in any way interfering with the exercise by the 
Local Authorities of their discretion to choose either the 
one course or other, and without depriving them of the 
advantage of local initiative. We want to leave our Local 
Authorities free to choose, just as a wise parent leaves his 
children free to choose. But there is no harm, and on the 
contrary great gain, in taking care that the choice is 
exercised with all available knowledge; and experience- 
shows that the choice is more likely to be wisely made if 
some financial inducement is judiciously thrown into the 
balance in favour of the course which, whilst benefiting 
the locality itself here and now, is likely to be of most 
advantage to the community as a whole and to the locality 
in the long run. This has even been put as the principal 
consideration to be kept in view, in deciding on Grants in 
Aid. " I am strongly of opinion," says Lord Balfour of 
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Burleigh, " that the most important point is to see that 
the contribution given should bear some relation to the 
cost of national services, and should be dealt with in such 
a way as to afford a lever for improving local administra- 
tion, both in regard to its efficiency and economy."' 

The fourth reason for Grants in Aid is that only by this 
means can we hope to enforce on all Local Authorities 
through the kingdom that " National Minimum " of 
efficiency in local services which we now see to be indis- 
pensable in the national interest/ We cannot afford to 
let the inhabitants of Little Pedlington suffer the pena,lties 
of their own ignorance or their own parsimony, because 
the consequences fall, not on them alone, but also upon 
the neighbouring districts, upon everyone who passes 
through their benighted area, upon all those who have 
intercourse with them, even upon the community as a 
whole, whose future citizens they are producing. We see 
this clearly enough when it is a question of infectious 
disease. We cannot allow Little Pedlington to be free, if 
it chooses, to have as much small-pox and enteric fever — 
not to say cholera and bubonic plague — as its inhabitants 
choose to submit to, rather than take preventive measures 
which they dislike. We have equally no reason to put up 
with the horribly bad roads which are all they may wish to 
pay for. If they are permitted to bring up their children 
in ignorance, to let them be enfeebled by neglected ail- 
ments, and to suffer them to be demoralised by evil 
courses, it is not the Little Pedlingtonites alone who will 
have to bear the inevitable cost of the destitution and 
criminality thus produced. Hence, modern administrative 
science is forced to recognise that we are all, in the plainest 
sense, " members one of another."' The claim for com- 
plete local autonomy — for the freedom of the inhabitants 
of any particular place " to do what they like with their 
own " — is incompatible with national well-being. We see 

' Ibid., p. 82. 

' The Necessary Basis of Society, by Sidney Webb (Social and Political 
Education League, 1908). 

' See this argument elaborated in Industrial Democracy, by S. and B. 
Webb ; see also Socialism and National Minimum, by B. Webb. 
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that there must at any rate be a " National Minimum "in 
all the elements of civilisation upon which the community 
as a whole must insist. It follows that the claim of the 
nation that each locality ought itself to pay for whatever 
local government it has, necessarily loses most of its 
argumentative force, if not all its scientific validity. If, 
for the sake of the community as a whole. Little Pedling- 
ton has to undertake preventive measures which its 
inhabitants dislike, to make roads of better quality than 
they think necessary, to provide schools and care of the 
children in excess of what is locally considered sufficient. 
Little Pedlington has a certain claim to be relieved of part 
of the cost thus imposed upon it. Especially is this the 
case if Little Pedlington is relatively poor and akeady 
highly burdened. If Little Pedlington's parsimony in 
public administration is resulting in a rate in the pound 
actually lower than the average throughout the kingdom, 
we need not have much scruple in forcing it to come up to 
the " National Minimum." Usually, however, it is found 
that Little Pedlington's parsimony springs, in part, from 
its poverty of resources; and that, inefficient and inade- 
quate as is its public administration, its rate in the pound 
is at least up to the average of the kingdom. It has then 
a strong claim not to have imposed upon it, in the interests 
of the community as a whole, expensive measures which it 
does not desire, and which will make its inhabitants bear 
actually more than the average burden. The practical 
outcome is that -(as we see in all directions in the Public 
Health Service) without a Grant in Aid, the "National 
Minimum" cannot, in practice, be enforced. But, notwith- 
standing a whole half century of experience, this fact is 
frequently not recognised by the framers of legislation or 
those who report upon the proper conditions for a Grant 
in Aid. Much of the legislation relating to the protection 
of infants and the prevention of the neglect and cruel 
treatment of children, repeated in statute after statute, and 
now codified in the Children Act of 1908, remains in- 
operative from this cause. The Legislature has prescribed 
a " National Minimum " of child nurture. It has specified 
certain Local Authorities as having the duty of enforcing 
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the law. But it has made no provision for any supervision 
to see to what extent, if any, these Local Authorities are 
taking action; there is no Central Authority to whom they 
report, and from whom they can receive the stimulus of 
inquiry and advice; and, finally, there is neither financial 
encouragement to the necessary expenditure, nor any 
effective penalty — not even official disapprobation and 
warning — if no such expenditure is incurred. The result 
is that, over large parts of the kingdom, the Children Act, 
like its predecessors, remains a dead letter. The Home 
Office has been able to secure everywhere the " National 
Minimum " of County Constabulary, because it was con- 
nected with a Grant in Aid. The Home Office has not 
been able to secure the " National Minimum " of child 
nurture, which we may presume it to have desired with 
at least equal keenness, because this was not connected with 
a Grant in Aid. 

It has accordingly become an axiom of political science 
that, with our English administrative machinery, Grants 
in Aid of Local Government are indispensable — (i) for any 
equitable mitigation of the inequalities of burden; (ii) to 
secure effective authority for the necessary supervision and 
control of the National Government; (iii) to encovirage 
the kind of expenditure most desirable in the interest of 
the community as a whole; and (iv) to make it possible to 
attain to anything like a universal enforcement of the 
" National Minimum " that Parliament has prescribed. And 
thus we find such eminent authorities as Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Sir George Murray, and the late Sir Edward 
Hamilton concurred in declaring " that the system of 
direct payments from the Central Government to the 
responsible [Local] Authorities in respect of definite 
services, and not to particular items of expenditure, affords 
by far the easiest basis for judicious participation in the 
solution of administrative problems."' 

So far from Grants in Aid being objectionable and excep- 
tional, to be restricted to the fewest possible services and 
to be got rid of as soon as possible, we have to' recognise 

' Final Report (Minority) of Local Taxation Commission (England), igoi, 
p. 83. 

' C 
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them as a permanent and, if properly arranged, intrinsically 
valuable part of our constitutional macHinery, destined 
(with suitable financial readjustments and scientifically 
devised conditions) to wider and wider extension. 



Ill 

HOW WE DISTRIBUTE THIRTY MILLIONS A 
YEAR IN GRANTS IN AID 

Few persons are aware of the extent of our Grants in Aid 
to-day. There seems to be among the official publications, 
no comprehensive or comprehensible statement setting 
forth all the various subventions from the Exchequer to 
the different Local Authorities of the United Kingdom. 
We owe it to the enterprise of the Daily News Tear Book 
for 191 1 that such a statement can now be given in a 
reasonably succinct form. 

One difficulty is that we have to consider separately that 
which is paid by the Exchequer and that which is received 
by the several Local Authorities. Out of the total of nearly 
thirty millions a;year something approaching twelve millions 
is paid into the Local Taxation Accounts for England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively; and thence dis- 
tributed to the Local Authorities, part of it, indeed, to some 
Local Authorities only as conduit-pipes to other Local 
Authorities. On the other hand, the Education Grants, 
the Industrial and Reformatory School Grants, the Distress 
Committee Grants, and various contributions in lieu of 
rates are paid direct to the Local Authorities concerned. 
Moreover, in some cases, the Grants payable to Local 
Authorities are accompanied by other subventions for 
similar services paid (as for some Industrial and Reforma- 
tory Schools in the United Kingdom, and for all elemen- 
tary schools in Ireland) direct to voluntary organisations 
unconnected with Local Government. 

The complication of the Local Taxation Accounts dates 
from 1888, when Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Goschen 
undertook to simplify the financial relations between the 
Exchequer and the Local Authorities, and to make their 
finances mutually independent. With this object, and 

27 
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altogether ignoring the purposes and results of Grants in 
Aid to which reference has just been made, he induced the 
House of Commons to substitute, for the multifarious 
separate Grants in Aid then borne upon the Exchequer, 
the assignment of certain revenues (local taxation licences, 
and a proportion of the Estate Duty), by which, as it was 
hoped, all Grants in Aid would be met. In that way, it 
was assumed, theTreasiuy would be freed from the burden 
of an uncertain and steadily rising charge, which incon- 
venienced the framers of the National Budget. From the 
outset, however, the scheme was applied only to less than 
half of the total Grants in Aid. The large and growing 
Education Grants and the less important Grants for Indus- 
trial and Reformatory Schools, together with the mis- 
cellaneous contributions in lieu of rates, etc., were left 
untouched. The Treasury was accordingly not freed from 
the inconvenience and uncertainty caused by the varying 
annual increases in the Grants, whilst the mutual independ- 
ence of central and local finances was in no way secured. 
And the arrangement was promptly upset in other respects. 
A large addition was made in 1891 by the assignment to 
the Local Taxation Accounts of the equivalent of the 
increased duties on beer and spirits, which were allocated 
among the Local Authorities on a new and perplexing 
basis, which nobody understood. Five years later came 
the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896, under which a certain 
class of property (agricultural land apart from farm build- 
ings) was to be assessed at half its annual value only; 
whilst in lieu of the annually increasing deficiency of 
income thus caused to the Local Authorities, a fixed sum 
was to be paid to the Local Taxation Accounts for dis- 
tribution upon yet another basis of allocation. We need 
not trouble to mention minor changes, or the Scottish and 
Irish equivalents of what was done for England and Wales, 
which have together brought the total receipts of the Local 
Taxation Accounts from a little over seven millions in 
1 8 89-1 8 90 to nearly twelve millions in 1911-1912; and 
yet have left the Local Authorities, as they with some force 
contend, financially in a worse position than they were in 
at the former date. 
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We now give the sums paid to the Local Taxation 
Accounts in 1908- 1909.' 
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United 
Kingdom. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Local Taxation j 
Licence Duties t 


M°6,97S°\ 
1,229,7438/ 


386,931 


213,600 


4,337,249 


Estate Duty < 
Grant \ 


2,196,372 \ 
20,2406/ 


323.835 


262,693* 


2,872,900 
20,240* 


Local Taxation, 










Customs and 










Excise Duties ... 


1,107,260 


152,248 


121,909 


1,381,417 


Exchequer Con- 










tribution under 










Land Purchase 










(Ireland) Act, 










1891 


— 


— 


40,000 


40,000 


Agricultural Rates 










Grants under 










Acts of 1896 ... 


1,326,487 


"82,355 


— 


1,508,842 


Agricultural Grant 










under Local Tax- 










ation Account 










(Scotland) Act, 










1898 


— 


98,058 





98,058 


Agricultural Grant 










under Local Tax- 










ation Account 










(Ireland) Act, 










1898 


— 


— 


727,65s 


727,655 


Additional Con- 










tribution under 










that Act 


— 


— 


79,000 


79,000 


Moiety of Rates 










under Tithe Rent 










Charge Act, 1899 


138,549 


— 


— 


138,549 


Cost of Collection 










of Licence Duties 


40,000 


— 


— 


40,000 




8,565,626 


1,143,427 


1,444,857 


11,153,910 



' Daily News Year Book, igii. 

^ Paid from the Exchequer. 

" Collected by the County and County Borough Councils in England and 
Wales, to which Authorities the collection was transferred on January ist, 
1909. 

' The Estate Duty Grant for Ireland is first paid into the Land Purchase 
Guarantee Fund, and only so much of it as is not required for meeting 
charges on that fund is transferred to the Local Taxation Account. £s^,ZS3 
was retained by the Fund in 1908-9. This sum is included in the table. 

° To the Cattle Pleuro-Pneumonia Account for Great Britain. 
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How exactly the money is paid out of the Local Taxa- 
tion Accounts, and especially on what basis the several 
Grants are allocated among the different Local Authorities, 
seems past all finding out. We know that at least six 
different bases of allocation are employed, for England 
and Wales alone; and several others for Scotland and 
Ireland. The score of different Grants in Aid are often 
allocated in such a way that one neutralises the other. A 
Local Authority getting a relatively large share of one 
Grant, because of the poverty of the district, will get a 
relatively small part of another Grant, because some 
different basis has been used. A Local Authority refused 
any share of one Grant because a particular service is not 
up to the prescribed " National Minimum " of efficiency, 
will nevertheless be receiving a share of another Grant, 
expressly with a view to its maintenance of that service. 
Here, at any rate, is a statement giving the headings under 
which the issues are paid, together with the amounts as 
they stood in 1906- 1907, which is the latest return that I 
have at hand: — 



Sums received by Local Authorities in England 
AND Wales during the Year 1906-7 out of 

MONEYS carried TO THE LoCAL TAXATION AcCOUNT. 
Purposes. Amount. 

Salaries of Teachers in Poor Law Schools 
and School Fees for pauper children 
sent from Workhouses to Public 

Elementary Schools £iif^^ifi 

Higher Education 820,469 

Police (including Police Pensions) ... 2,443,869 
Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics in 
County and Borough Asylums, Regis- 
tered Hospitals, and Licensed Houses 847,572 
Salaries of Medical Officers of Health, 
Sanitary Inspectors, and Inspectors of 
Nuisances, and awards to Public Vac- 
cinators 194,516 
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Remuneration of Poor Law Medical 
Officers, and Costs of Drugs and 
Medical Appliances (Metropolitan 

Unions only) 57j2I3 

Grant to Guardians of extra-Metropolitan 
Unions based on the cost in 1887-8 of 
Officers of Unions and Poor Law 
School Districts (including Poor Law 
Medical Officers and the Cost of Drugs 
and Medical Appliances) ... ... 9733896 

Other Specific Services ... ... ... 10,336 

In aid of Rates for County Purposes, 

including Maintenance of Main Roads 1,523,056 
In aid of Rates in County Boroughs ... 280,978 
In aid of other Rates ... ... ... iji48 

In respect of the deficiency caused by the 
provisions of the Agricultural Rates 
Act, 1896, in the produce of Rates of : 

County Councils ... ... ... 4335663 

Rural District Councils ... ... 3 54? 137 

Boards of Guardians ... ... 499,478 

Town Councils ... ... ... 27,895 

Councils of Urban Districts other 

than Boroughs ... ... ... 6,943 

Other Authorities ... ... ... AAS^ 



£8,504,566 



Payments out of the Local Taxation (Scot- 
land) Account for the Year 1908-9. 

Purposes. Amtunt. 
I. — Customs and Excise Duties: — 

Police Superannuation ... ... ... ^40,000 

Relief of School Fees ... ... ... 40,000 

Medical Officers and Sanitary Inspectors 15,000 

Education (Scotland) Fund ... ... 57,248 

£152,248 
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11. — Local Taxation Licences, and Estate 
Duty :— 

Highlands and Islands Grant ... ... _;^ 10,000 

Contribution to — 

Cost of Roads ... ... ... 35,000 

Pay and Clothing of Police 155,000 

Parish Councils (Medical Relief) ... 20,001 

Parish Councils (Pauper Lunatics) ... 11 5,090 

Secondary Education ... ... ... 60,000 

Universities ... ... ... ... 30,000 

Parish Councils (Relief of Rates) . . . 50,000 

Cattle Pleuro-Pneumonia Account ... 2,760 

Counties, etc. (Relief of Rates, etc.)... 192,907 

Education (Scotland) Fund ... ... 39j599 

£710,357 

111. — Estate Duty (^Agricultural Rates, etc. 
(Scotland), Act, 1896): — 

Burgh Land Tax Relief ... ... ;^7}990 

Contribution to Congested Districts in 

Highlands and Islands of Scotland ... 15,000 
Contribution to County Councils and 
Parish Councils (Relief of Agricultural 
Occupiers) ... ... ... ... 159,390 

£182,380 

IV. — Local Taxation Account (Scotland) 
Act, 1898: — 

Contribution to County Councils and 
Parish Councils (Relief of Agricultural 
Occupiers) ... ... ... ... ;^2o,ooo 

Contribution to Pay and Clothing of Police 25,000 
Marine Superintendence ... ... 15,000 

Contribution to Secondary or Technical 

(including Agricultural) Education ... 38,021 

^98,021 
£1,143,007 
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Payments out of the Local Taxation (Ireland 
Account for the Year 1908-9. 

Purposes. Amount. 

I. — Estate Duty Grant: — 

Department of Agriculture (Horse and 

Cattle Breeding) £S,ooo 

To County, etc., Councils, as Road 

Authorities 105,790 

To County, etc.. Councils, on behalf of 

Boards of Guardians (Poor Relief) ... 102,046 

£212,836 

//. — Exchequer Contribution : — 

To the Local Government Board for the 

purposes of the Labourers Acts . . . ;^6,ooo 

To Board of Works in discharge of Loans 
to R\xral District Councils for Labourers 
Acts purposes ... 30,812 

To County Boroughs in aid of Rates ... 3,188 



£40,000 



///. — Agricultural Grant (less ^1,850 de- 
ducted under Land Purchase Acts) ... £725,805 

IV. — Customs and Excise Duties: — 

Intermediate Education Board ... ... ;^9j8o6 

Department of Agriculture and Technical 

Instruction ... ... ... ... 78,000 



£87,806 



V. — Licence Duties and Local Grants: — 

One-half Salaries of Medical Officers ... ^62,918 
One-half Salary of one trained Nurse in 

each Workhouse ... ... 3,000 

Salaries of Schoolmasters and School- 
mistresses in Workhouses ... ... 7,910 
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One-half Cost of Medicines, etc. ... i'2;SAS 

L.G.B. Pharmacist ... ... ... 150 

One-half Salaries of Sanitary Officer ... 18,407 
Accommodation and Maintenance of 

Lunatics 193,294 

In aid of Guarantees for Railway and 

Harbour Charges ... ... ... 14,422 

3135046 



£1,379,493 



Apart, however, from all the Local Taxation Accounts, 
we have the far larger Grants in Aid administered by the 
Board of Education for England and Wales, the Scotch 
Education Department, and the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland. These Grants, dispensed among a 
dozen different heads, amount apparently, for the United 
Kingdom (including the Grants to " National " schools 
and voluntary training colleges in Ireland), to more than 
sixteen millions a year. It adds to the confusion that 
besides this large sum other Grants for education are issued 
out of the Local Taxation Accounts, as already described, 
to the extent of some ^900,000 for education other than 
elementary (the so-called " whiskey money ") — now to be 
temporarily made up of a larger sum — ^24,946 for 
teachers in Poor Law Schools, etc., £26/^,^6% for various 
kinds of education in Scotland, and ;^87,8o6 and £j,^io 
for other kinds in Ireland. 

Education Grants. 

england and wales. 

/. — Public Elementary Schools: — 

Annual Grants ... ... ••• ;^5>652,43i 

Aid Grants ... ... ... ... 2,445,839 

Free Grants ... ... ... ... 2,662,066 

Special Grants to certain Local Authorities 20 1 ,648 
Grants for Blind, Deaf, Defective, and 

Epileptic Schools ... ... ... 77,296 

Pensions and Gratuities to Teachers ... 113,037 
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Special Grants for the building. of new 
Public Elementary Schools ... 



21,815 



II. — Grants for Training of Teachers: — 
Maintenance Grants for Training Col- 
leges, etc. 
Building Grants for Training Colleges 
and Hostels ... 



///. — Grants towards Expenditure on 
Secondary Schools and Instruction of 
Pupil Teachers, etc.: — 

Grants for Secondary Schools and In- 
struction of Pupil Teachers, etc. 

Contributions towards Local Science and 
Art Scholarships held in Secondary 
Schools 



IV. — Grants towards Expenditure on other 
Aided Schools and Classes: — 
Grantsi for Technical Institutions, Schools 



£11,174,132 

£aZO,2,25 
60,757 
£491,082 



£loSAA9 



34j233 
£739,682 



of Art, and Evening Schools ... ^493,927 
Scholarships, Royal and Local Exhibi- 
tions, and Prizes 18,654 

Examples of Students' Works, and 

Materials for Examinations ... 492 
Grants for Miscellaneous Schools ... 64 




£5^3,-^27 




£12,918,033 


SCOTLAND. 

I. — Elementary Schools: — 

Annual Grants for Day Scholars 

Free Grants for ditto 

General Aid Grant 

Additional Grants to School Boards 


••• ^949^704 

360,667 

261,991 

73>536 
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Special Grants to certain School Boards 9j592 

Aid Grant for Voluntary Schools ... 145545 

£1,688,530 

II. — Continuation Classes and Secondary 

Schools 156,111 

III. — Training of Teachers ... ... 123,229 

£1,967,870 

IRELAND. 

Grants to National Schools (including 
Teachers' Capitation Fees), Pupil 
Teachers and their examination ex- 
penses. Evening Schools, Manual In- 
struction, Teachers' Residences, 
School Grant, etc. ... ... ... ;^ 1,480,000 

Grants to Training Colleges ... ... 40,000 

£1,520,000' 

We have yet to mention another educational subvention, 
namely, the Grants payable under the Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools Act, now codified in the Children 
Act of 1908. By an historical anomaly these schools are 
supervised, not by the Board of Education, but by the 
Home Office. They are payable either to Local Education 
Authorities maintaining such schools, or to bodies of 
voluntary managers who relieve the Local Authorities of 
this work. The figures are as follows (for 1906-7) : — 

Industrial and Reformatory. 

england and wales. 

Industrial Schools ... ... . . . ;^ 1 2 2,464 

Day Industrial Schools .. . ... ... 55484 

Truant Schools .. . ... ... ... 6,223 

Reformatory Schools ... ... ... 745O43 



£208,214 



' Approximate only ; being that portion of the total expenditure which is 
paid to bodies of Managers, etc., who in Ireland do the work elsewhere 
entrusted to Local Education Authorities. 
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SCOTLAND. 




Industrial Schools 

Day Industrial Schools ... 

Truant Schools 

Reformatory Schools 


- /53,887 

2,219 

791 

11,855 




£68,752 


Great Britain ... 

Less Appropriation in Aid 


26,572 




£250,394 


Ireland. 




Industrial Schools 

Reformatory Schools ... 


... i:98,964 
9,082 


Less Appropriation in Aid 


;^io8,046 
1,704 



£106,342 

The total issues from the Exchequer in respect of educa- 
tion of all kinds must, I believe, in the current year, 
191 1-2, approach pretty nearly to twenty millions sterling. 
There remain certain anomalous payments. Among 
these are the contributions in aid of the expenses of the 
Central (Unemployed) Body for London and the District 
Committees in 120 other towns, acting under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905. These — our 
modern recognition, in the most foolish way, of what 
is called the " Right to Work " — amounted in 1 906-7 to 
;^2i9,o65 for England and Wales, ^47,253 for Scotland, 
and\;^i3,75o for Ireland, a total of ;^28o,o68. Then 
there are the contributions in lieu of rates on Government 
property (;^548,732 in England, £2^,^06 in Scotland, 
and ;^57)386 in Ireland) and the rates payable on the 
houses occupied by the foreign legations (;^8,oi7). These 
are perhaps not properly to be regarded as Grants in Aid. 
Whether or not we should so regard the ;^ 10,000 a year 
that the Treasury pays towards the Metropolitan Fire 
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Brigade, the £^o annually contributed towards the repair 
of the interesting stone bridge over the Tweed at Berwick/ 
and the numerous subventions of this sort in Ireland, may 
be less open to question. 

We may now present a final summary, which still ex- 
cludes some items : — 



Summary of 


Subventions to Local Authorities in 


908-9. 




England 






United 




and Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Kingdom. 


Money passing 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


through Local 










Taxation Ac- 










counts 


8,565,626 


1,143,427 


1.444.857 


11,153,910 


Education Grants 


12,918,033 


1,967,870 


1,520,000 


16,405,903 


Reformatory and 










Industrial 










Schools 


1 8 8,000 1 


62,000 1 


106,342 


356,342 


Grants under 










Unemployed 










Workmen Act, 










1905 ... ... 


219,065 


47.253" 


13.750 


280,068 


Contributions in 










lieu of Rates, 










etc 


540,0001 


2^,000^ 


56,000^ 


624,000 




22,430,724 


3,248.550 


3,140,9491 


28,820,223 



1 Approximate Figures. 

The corresponding total for the current year, 191 1-2, can- 
not yet be ascertained; but I doubt if it falls far short of 
thirty millions sterling. 

How exactly these large Grants affect each particular 
Local Authority in England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, cannot be discovered firom any published figures. 
We may infer from the statistical totals that the net result 
of the thirty millions of Grants in Aid — amounting to 
about 3d. per head of population per week — is to reduce 
the rates, on an average by about 2s. 4d. in the £, making 
them only two-thirds of what they would otherwise have 
been. The ratepayer pays, in the United Kingdom, in 

' As to this see The Manor and the Borough, by S. and B. Webb. 
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round figures, on an assessment (rateable value) of about 
two hundred and fifty millions, nearly seventy millions a 
year in rates, or, on an average, 5s. 8d. in the £. But 
for the Grants in Aid he would be paying nearly a hun- 
dred millions, or 8 s. in the £. All such averages are, 
however, entirely delusive. The relative amount and the 
actual operation of the Grants is very different in the 
three kingdoms. Even within each kingdom the circum- 
stances of parishes, boroughs, and counties differ enor- 
mously. Some parishes in the United Kingdom find their 
rates reduced, by the operation of the Grants in Aid, to 
next, to nothing. Other parishes, at the further end of 
the scale, are paying in rates more than 15 s. (occasionally, 
in the Hebrides, more than 20s.) in the £.'^ It would be 
a good thing if some Member of Parliament would ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to supply, fof^ngland 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively, tables 
similar to that published by the London County Council 
for the London parishes as to the effects of the various 
" Equalisation Funds,"^ showing for each rating area the 
rateable value per head of population (as a convenient index 
of its poverty) and the amount in the £ by which the 
several Grants in Aid actually reduce the local ratepayers' 
burden. The inequalities and absurdities which such a 
table would reveal would prove a cogent argument for the 
promised reforms. We shall see something of them in the 
following chapters. 

' See, on this point. The Inequality of Local Rates, by Prof. E. Cannon 
(Economic Journal, 1896). 
' See the annually issued London Statistics. 



IV, 

THE GRANTS IN AID OF THE POOR LAW 
AUTHORITIES 

Those who have patience to unravel the complications 
and explore the anomalies of the existing Grants in Aid 
may be recommended to take, as a choice example of the 
results of ignoring in this matter all political science, and 
of relying on mere rule of thumb, the Grants in Aid of the 
Poor Law Authorities in England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, of which the details have been made accessible 
by the labours of the recent Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws.' We shall find among the various Grants in 
Aid in this department of the public service, instances of 
everything to be avoided, as well as a few suggestions of 
what to adopt for the fiiture. 

The Grants in Aid received by the Poor Law Authori- 
ties amount, in the United Kingdom, to nearly three and 
a half millions sterling per annum, or between one-fifth 
and one-sixth of the total expenditure connected with the 
relief of the poor under the Poor Laws. But they differ 
so considerably in their amount, in their kind, and in their 
conditions, among the three parts of the United Kingdom, 
that we can only consider their effects by taking them 
separately. 

(a) England and Wales outside the Metropolis. 

The Grants in Aid recfeivable by the Boards of Guar- 
dians in England and Wales now amount to more than 

^ Report of Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, etc., 1909, especially 
Minority Report, Part I., ch. 9, p. 320, of 8vo edition of the Blue-book, from 
which most of this chapter has been taken. 
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;^2,6o05000 sterling annually, payable in five separate 
grants.* 

Grants in Aid receivable by Boards of Guardians 
IN England and Wales. 



Grant. 


Amount in 1907-8. 


Fixed Grant under Local Government Act, 
1888 (Sec. 43 for London Unions, Sec. 
26 for those elsewhere) 

Fixed Grant under Agricultural Rates Act, 
1896 

Four shillings per head per week for lunatics 
in asj'lums, etc. . . . 

Payments in respect of teachers in Poor Law 
schools ... 

Repayment of school fees paid for children sent 
from workhouses to public elementary 
schools ... 


£1,350,000 

461,000 

800,000 

25,000 

2,000 




£2,638,000 



In considering the effect of these Grants in Aid on the 
administration, we must omit, for the moment, the Boards 
of Guardians of the Metropolis, where the position is 
further complicated by an internal system of local equalisa- 
tion of rates and the existence of a federal Poor Law 
Authority. 

(i.) The Relief to the Locd Ratepayers. 

Taking first the relief afforded outside the Metropolis 
to the local ratepayer, we have to note that, owing to the 
arbitrary manner in which the two principal fixed Grants 
were allocated, and the changes that have taken place in the 
last two decades, the amount and the proportion of the 
relief varies enormously from Union to Union, and that it 
bears no relation whatever to the policy or to the relative 
efficiency and economy of the Boards of Guardians. The 
amount by which the rates are lowered owing to the whole 

^ Evidence before Poor Law Commission, Appendix III. of Vol. I. 
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of these Grants in Aid appears to be less than id. in the 
£ in the Fylde Union; less than 2d. in the ^ in the 
Lancaster and Bootle Unions; and less than 3d. in the £ 
in some other Unions. On the other hand, owing to 
these same Grants in Aid, the ratepayers in the little 
Caxton and Arrington Union find their burdens lightened 
by nearly is. 6d. in the £; and those in Fordingbridge and 
Anglesea Unions by more than i s. in the /^. In the little 
Union of Longtown the total Grants in Aid now amount 
to over 58 per cent, of the expenditure of the Board of 
Guardians; in that of Belford they amount to over 50 
per cent. ; whilst in some other Unions they come to over 
40 per cent. On the other hand, in the Bedwellty Union 
the whole of the Grants in Aid are less than 13 per cent, of 
the expenditure; in the King's Lynn Union they come to 
less than 15 per cent.; and in the Unions of Bury St. 
Edmunds and Great Yarmouth, to less than 18 per cent. 
The result is that the Poor Rates vary from less than 3d. 
in the ^ in the Fylde and Garstang Unions, up to more 
than 2s. in the £ in the Mildenhall, King's Lynn, Ris- 
bridge, and Carnarvon Unions. The Minority Report of 
the Poor Law Commission observes, with some justice, 
that " whatever may be thought of the policy of con- 
tributing a sum of ^2,600,000 in relief of the payers of 
Poor Rate in England and Wales, we cannot conceive of 
any argument that would justify the continuance of such 
gross and entirely arbitrary inequalities between Union 
and Union, not in any way dependent on the conduct of 
the local administrators, as the present system involves."' 

(ii.) Discrimination in favour of Desirable Expenditure. 

The second effect of Grants in Aid may be to en- 
courage particular forms of expenditure as compared with 
others. Here we must ignore the two fixed Grants which 
are, in effect, made in aid of the Guardians' funds gener- 
ally, however these are expended. The three smaller 
Grants vary according to the amounts expended by the 
Boards of Guardians on particular services, and thus tend 

' Minority Report Poor Law Commission, 1909, p. 322. 
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to encoxirage the growth of these services. One of these 
Grants, that for the payment of school fees, has, with the 
almost universal adoption of free schools, become of trivial 
amount. Another, that towards the salaries of teachers 
in Poor Law Schools, whilst still serving to encourage the 
Boards of Guardians to staff these schools with more 
qualified teachers,' has, with the continuous tendency to 
cede the educational work connected with pauper children 
to the Local Education Authorities, become of little 
consequence, and may even tend to discourage the most 
approved methods of dealing with pauper children. The 
other Grant, that of 4s. per head per week for every 
certified pauper lunatic placed in a proper asylum under 
the care of the Lunacy Authority, still has important 
results. 

By paying the Grant only for such persons as have 
been transferred to lunatic asylums, etc., and withholding 
it in those cases in which the person of unsound mind is 
retained in the General Mixed Workhouse, Parliament 
and the Central Authority have striven to encourage that 
elimination of lunatics from the workhouse which is so 
desirable. Under this encouragement, the number of 
paupers of unsound mind in the asylums in the County 
and Borough Councils has risen from 16,369 in 1859 to 
85,990 in 1906. So far the Grant may be said to have 
attained its object. It has, however, as has been forcibly 
represented to successive Commissions, three grave defects. 
It offers a standing inducement to Boards of Guardians to 
get people certified as persons of unsound mind who are 
not really lunatics or idiots, merely as a means of getting 
rid of them from the General Mixed Workhouse, and 
obtaining the Grant in respect of them.* It was brought to 
the notice of the Poor Law Commission that some Unions, 
particularly those in which additional workhouse accom- 
modation would otherwise have to be provided at great 
cost, make a practice of sending to the costly " mental 
hospitals " of the County and Borough Councils a large 

' Final Report of Local Taxation Commission (England and Wales), 1901, 
pp. 82-3. 

' Ibid, p. 82. 
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number of aged men and women who are suffering only 
from the feeble-mindedness of senility, and who ought 
not properly to be certified to be of unsound mind. This 
result is due, in great measure, to the arbitrary separation 
of some classes of mentally defective persons from others; 
to the putting of some under the Lunacy Authorities and 
leaving others to be dealt with only by the Poor Law 
Authorities; and to the confining of the Grant in Aid to 
some only of these classes or the mentally defective 
whilst withholding it from others. On the other hand, 
where there is ample workhouse accommodation, the sum 
of 4s. has proved insufficient to bribe the Boards of Guar- 
dians to remove even those who are really lunatics or 
idiots from the General Mixed Workhouse. Especially 
in the country workhouses, where the actual expenditure 
per head on food and clothing is only 4s. or 5s. per week, 
there is, even counting the 4s. grant, still a considerable 
additional expenditure to the Union involved in sending 
the lunatic or idiot to the County Asylum, where the charge 
made to the Board of Guardians is usually about 12s. per 
week. Hence, as the Commissioners themselves saw in 
their visits, and as was testified by numerous witnesses, 
many lunatics and idiots are still, out of motives of mere 
parsimony, kept in the General Mixed Workhouse, where 
they mix freely with the other inmates, even with the 
children, where they are often the cause of annoyance, 
sleeplessness, and disgust to their associates, and where 
they themselves can neither be scientifically treated nor 
properly cared for. The number of certified lunatics 
and idiots in the General Mixed Workhouses has, in 
the last fifty years, even increased from 7,963 in 1859 *^° 
11,151 in 1 906. Owing to the insufficiency of the rate this 
grant of 4s. per head per week has therefore failed — and 
still fails — to get the ordinary Board of Guardians to 
see the necessity of doing anything more than "relieve 
the destitution " of the harmless lunatic or the village 
idiot, who accordingly remains in the General Mixed 
Workhouse, to his own hurt and the annoyance of the 
other inmates. 

The third defect of the Lunacy Grant is of another 
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character. By a condition, for whicli it is difficult to see 
any reason at all, the grant of 4s. is only allowed in those 
cases in which the weekly cost of the lunatic's mainten- 
ance, after deducting sums recovered from relatives, or 
otherwise, is not less than this sum. The result is that if, 
as is usually the case, the asylum charge is i2s. a week, 
a Board of Guardians is under no inducement to get 
relations to contribute more than 8 s. a week, as anything 
more than that will not benefit the Board of Guardians or 
the local ratepayer. Nay, more; if the relations pay a 
shilling or two per week more than will just leave 4s. to 
be borne by the Union, the Union will actually lose by 
their liberality, as it will have to bear the whole balance 
itself, and will not be able to draw the 4s. grant. The 
result is that the relations' contribution tends to be 
restricted as a maximum to what will just leave a balance 
of 4s. to be borne by the public. Every Guardian must 
have heard cases discussed by Boards of Guardians in 
which, for this very reason, the amount to be contributed 
by relations has been deliberately restricted. Incidentally, 
this course serves to maintain the stigma of pauperism in 
cases where the lunatic's estate or relations could furnish 
direct to the Asylums Committee the entire cost of main- 
tenance. It is not generally known that, if this were done, 
the patient need no longer be classed as a " pauper 
lunatic." 

It is accordingly cjear that there is, on several grounds, 
the most urgent need for an alteration in the Lunacy Grant. 
And whilst the selection for a special Grant in Aid of the 
particular service of providing for certified lunatics and 
idiots has led to these equivocal results, no attempt has 
been made so to arrange the Grants in Aid as to encourage 
other developments which the Local Government Board 
has been, for several decades, pressing in vain on the 
Boards of Guardians. Whilst wishing devoutly to get the 
children out of the General Mixed Workhouses, the Local 
Government Board has (outside the Metropolis) made no 
suggestion that any Grant should be made dependent on 
the number of children more properly provided for. Whilst 
striving continuously to get the provision for the sick 
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brought more up to the level of contemporary hospital 
administration, the Local Government Board has (outside 
the Metropolis) made none of the Grants bear any propor- 
tion to the expenditure on Poor Law infirmaries, or the 
maintenance or the sick poor, nor made any of them con- 
ditional on the local arrangements for medical attendance 
and nursing attaining what its Inspectors report to be an 
adequate standard. The result, as the Royal Commission 
reported, is that a large proportion of Unions fall, in these 
respects, deplorably short of even a decent provision. . " I 
can only account," said Mr. Davy, Chief General Inspector 
to the Local Government Board, " for the fact that the 
Grant has been allowed to remain as it is by the fact that 
there are three bodies responsible for it; I mean to say the 
Home Office, the Lunacy Commissioners, and the Local 
Government Board ... I think it can be demonstrated 
that it has resulted in a loss to the ratepayers."' 

(iii.) Giving Authority to Central Control. 

Let us now examine the Grants in Aid of the expendi- 
ture of the English Boards of Guardians from the point 
of view of securing, for the nation as a whole, its proper 
influence on the Local Authorities. What authority does 
this sum of two and a half millions annually give to the 
suggestions, criticisms, and orders made for the promotion 
of efficiency and economy by the Local Government Board.? 
The Royal Commission found that in practically the 
whole realm of jPoor Law expenditure no use was or had 
been made of the Grants in Aid as a means of affording 
the much-needed additional strength to the directions of 
the Central Authority. In this important respect the 
existing Grants in Aid are — ^with the partial exception of 
the small sum in respect of teachers' salaries — entirely 
useless. The two fixed Grants (amounting to ;^ 1,3 50,000), 
and even the 4s. a week for lunatics and the trifling re- 
coupment of school fees, are made in no way dependent 
on the Boards of Guardians fialfilling, as a whole, even 

' Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded, 1908, Vol. VIII., p. 283. 
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their statutory obligations, let alone attending to any 
criticisms of the Local Government Board. A Board of 
Guardians may be flatly defying the Local Government 
Board — ^refusing to build a Poor Law Infirmary, when the 
mortality in the overcrowded insanitary workhouse is 
excessive, retaining the children without segregation 
in the General Mixed Workhouse, giving or refusing 
Outdoor Relief against the whole spirit of the authorita- 
tive Orders, stinting the Medical Officer in salary and 
drugs, and appointing an altogether inadequate staff of 
nurses — and the Local Government Board has, neverthe- 
less, unquestioningly to watch a huge Grant being paid 
over, amounting often to half the total expenditure which 
is being thus incurred in the locality in defiance of its 
authoritative criticism and advice. Thus, the present 
Grants in Aid of the Boards of Guardians stand, in this 
respect, wholly condemned. There can be no justification 
whatever for the community as a whole having to provide 
this large proportion of the expenditure of Local Authori- 
ties who, as many Boards of Guardians do, deliberately 
and persistently disobey the instructions, or flout the 
authoritative recommendations of the Central Authority 
which Parliament has established in order to get carried 
out the policy decided on by the community as a whole. 
A locality that, to the detriment of efficiency, rebelliously 
insists on its own autonomy, should, at least, be left to 
bear its own burdens. 

(b) The Metropolis. 

In the Metropolis, the arrangements with regard to the 
Grants in Aid receivable by the Boards of Guardians are 
even less satisfactory than elsewhere. In addition to the 
two fixed grants, and the 4s. grant for lunatics and the 
grant for teachers that we have described, the Metropolitan 
Boards of Guardians receive also what are, in effect, two 
additional Grants in Aid, by the operation of the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund and the existence of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. By the former arrange- 
ment, the cost of certain specified parts of the Poor Law 
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administration in each Metropolitan Union (the salaries, 
etc., of officers, the net cost of lunatics in the country 
asylums, the maintenance of paupers other than children 
in the workhouse or infirmary to the extent of ^d. per 
day, the maintenance of children in Poor Law schools or 
" boarded out," the erection as well as the maintenance of 
the casual wards, and the whole cost of medicines and 
surgical appliances) was made chargeable to a common 
fiind, which was provided annually by equal assessment 
according to the rateable value of each Union. This has 
a twofold efi^ect. To every Union in the Metropolis, rich 
or poor, it amounts to the same thing as a Grant in Aid 
in respect of the particular services charged on the fund, 
each Board of Guardians being credited with more if 
it develops those particular services rather than other 
services. But as the fund is raised by precepts on all the 
Unions according to rateable value, the two-thirds of the 
Unions that are relatively poor receive an actual subven- 
tion of some ;^40o,ooo a year in aid of their general funds 
and in relief of their local rates. The total amount 
charged on the Common Poor Fund now approaches one 
and three-quarter millions sterling annually, being one- 
third of the total expenditure in the Metropolis under the 
Poor Law. Much the same financial effect is produced by 
the existence of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, an 
independent Authority which maintains, not only asylums 
for pauper idiots, and schools for pauper children suffering 
from ringworm, ophthalmia, etc., but also, under the 
Public Health Acts, hospitals for infectious diseases, 
maintenance in which is now, by statute, not deemed Poor 
Law Relief. As the expenditure of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, now exceeding a million a year, is now, 
in effect, all levied on the Unions in proportion to their 
rateable value, and not in proportion to the use that they 
severally make of its various institutions, these institu- 
tions are, in effect, open to Boards of Guardians gratui- 
tously; that is to say, no Union and no Board of Guardians 
pays more because it sends more cases. Thus, to the extent 
that they relieve each particular Board of Guardians of the 
cost of maintaining pauper idiots, pauper children, or 
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patients in the infectious diseases hospitals who would 
otherwise be paupers, the existence of these virtually free 
institutions is equivalent to a Grant in Aid, though at the 
expense of the London ratepayers generally, to that Board 
of Guardians for these particular services. 

The effect of these elaborate, complicated, and very ex- 
tensive Grants in Aid upon the finances of the Metropolitan 
Boards of Guardians can only be described as extraordinary. 
They amount, in the aggregate, to no less than 70 per 
cent, of the total Poor Law expenditure of the Metropolis.' 

(i.) The Rdief to the Local Ratepayers. 

Taking the various Grants in Aid together, the relief 
thereby afforded to the local ratepayer in the different 
Unions varied in 1907-8 from as much as 3s. 5d. in the 
£ in St. George's-in-the-East, 2s. 4d. in the £ in Bethnal 
Green, over 2s. in the £ in Stepney, and is. 9d. in the £ 
in Poplar, down to practically nothing in Wandsworth 
and Hammersmith. On the other hand, the Grants in 
Aid to half a dozen of the Metropolitan Unions, whilst 
financially assisting certain forms of relief as compared 
with others, resulted (owing to the " equalisation " pro- 
visions) in a positive increase of the Poor Rate, which 
involved an additional charge of a few pence in the pound, 
and in the City of London Union of as much as 7d. in the 
£. The Boards of Guardians of St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
St. Pancras, and Bethnal Green find themselves bearing 
locally les's than a quarter of what (apart from their fixed 
quota to the Common Poor Fund) they themselves spend 
in Poor Relief, whilst the Board of Guardians of the City 
of London Union bears a burden equal to the cost of all 
the Poor Relief that it dispenses. The Rate that has 
actually to be levied for the relief of the poor in the 
different Unions (in addition to a uniform 9d. in the £ for 
the Common Poor Fund, and 5d. in the £ for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board) varies from less than 2d. in the 
£ in the Westminster Union and less than 4d. in the £ 
in the Paddington, St. George's, Hanover Square, and 

' Evidence before Poor Law Commission, Appendix No. XXVIII. (par. 57) 
to Vol. I. 
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Hampstead Unions, up to as much as is. 6d. in the £ in 
Hammersmith, is. 8d. in the / in Mile End Old Town 
and St. George's-in-the-East, and to as much as 2s. 6d. in 
the £ in Poplar — even after Poplar has been aided to the 
extent of is. gd. in the £. 

(ii.) Discrimination in Favour of Desirable 
Expenditure. 

Turning now to the influence exercised by these Grants 
in encouraging or discouraging particular services or forms 
of relief, we hotice that the throwing upon the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund of the cost of all the Poor 
Law officers and 5d per day per adult indoor pauper, 
including those in the Poor Law infirmaries, and the 
omission of any similar subvention to Outdoor Relief, 
afford a considerable encouragement to Indoor as com- 
pared with Outdoor Relief. Whatever may be thought of 
this result in the abstract, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that it is largely due to this peculiar arrangement of the 
Grants in Aid that the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians 
have been induced to incur enormous expenses for the 
erection and maintenance of gigantic Workhouses and 
Poor Law infirmaries, and that the whole cost of Poor 
Relief in London, however computed — ^whether per 
pauper, per head of population, of per £ of rateable value 
— ^is proportionately far in excess of that incurred in any 
other part of the kingdom. Similarly the placing upon 
the fund of the whole cost of maintenance of the Poor 
Law Schools, and refusing all subvention to children in 
the workhouse, whilst distinctly discouraging the reten- 
tion of children in the General Mixed Workhouse, has 
greatly promoted the development in the Metropolitan 
Unions of the most costly of all the alternative methods 
of providing for the children, namely, the residential 
school. It is a minor consequence of the arrangement of 
the Metropolitan Grants in Aid that they actually dis- 
courage the provision of proper accommodation for children 
who are sick. As the Poor Law infirmaries are technically 
workhouses, the establishment in these institutions of the 
most ideal ward for sick children brings no Grant, whilst 
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if the sick children are sent to, or retained in, the Poor 
Law residential schools, where they ought not to be, 
the whole of their cost is borne by the Common Fund. 
Finally, we may observe that the eifects of the Grants in 
Aid in actually restricting the contributions of relatives, 
that we have already described outside the Metropolis in 
the case of the Lunacy Grant, is seen in London to operate 
over the whole field of indoor pauperism. Instead of 
allowing each Board of Guardians to retain, for the benefit 
of its own ratepayers, whatever sums could be recovered 
from relatives of paupers in the workhouses. Poor Law 
infirmaries and residential schools — ^which would seem to 
be the course most calculated to encovirage the exaction of 
such contributions — all such contributions have now to be 
credited to the Common Poor Fund, in which the pecuniary 
interest of any particular Union is small and scarcely 
noticeable. The result, as the Royal Commission was 
informed, is to check the efforts that the Boards of Guar- 
dians might otherwise make to exact contributions where 
these ought to be paid. The throwing upon the Fund of 
the whole expense of the Casual Wards and of the relief 
of Vagrants has the effect of discouraging any particular 
Board of Guardians from attempting, by the maintenance 
of a strict regimen, to deter persons from applying to its 
Casual Ward; and at the same time does nothing to dis- 
courage any Board from maintaining so lax a regimen as 
to attract to its Casual Ward as many Vagrants as it will 
hold. The arrangements for persons of unsound mind 
amount, in effect, to relieving each Board of Guardians 
of the whole cost of this class of paupers, and throwing 
the cost upon London as a whole, provided they are sent, 
either as lunatics to the asylums of the London County 
Council, or as imbeciles or idiots to those of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. There is, accordingly, a great 
encouragement to get these paupers (and any others 
whom the doctors can be induced to certify as of unsound 
mind) out of the workhouses, but no encouragement to 
any proper discrimination between those who should be 
sent to the institutions of the London County Council 
and those who should be sent to the institutions of the 
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Metropolitan Asylums Board; with the result that, whilst 
all Metropolitan Boards of Guardians get what seems to 
be an unduly large proportion of their workhouse in- 
mates certified as persons of unsound mind, some of them 
class these predominantly as lunatics and others pre- 
dominantly as imbeciles or idiots. 

(iii.) Giving Authority to Central Control. 
On the most important point of all, the extent to which 
the Grants in Aid enable due control tb be exercised over 
the expenditure, the position in the Metropolis is, with 
regard to one of the Grants, a shade better than elsewhere. 
The fact that the approval of the Local Government Board 
is required to the charging of any item to the Common 
Poor Fund would seem, in theory, to give that Depart- 
ment an opportunity for exercising a really effective control 
over all the branches of expenditure charged to the Fund. 
So far as the matter is not governed by statute, it would 
seem as if, by refusing to sanction the charging to the 
Fund of oificers' salaries otherwise than according to the 
scale which is prescribed, or of the cost of any Casual 
Ward not maintained in exact accordance with its regula- 
tions, or of the fivepence per day each for indoor paupers 
in any Workhouse that is overcrowded, the Local Govern- 
ment Board ought to be able, in the Metropolis, to attach 
a sanction to its instructions and suggestions that is else- 
where lacking. The Royal Commission was not convinced 
that the Local Government Board had made the fullest 
use of the power which its control of the Metropolitan 
Poor Fund afforded. When we learn that, however 
disobedient and recalcitrant during all these past forty 
years has been a Metropolitan Board of Guardians, how- 
ever scandalously overcrowded and insanitary its Work- 
house, however gross the scandal of its " barrack school," 
however harsh or however lavish its policy of Outdoor 
Relief, however lax its Casual Ward, however deficient 
its arrangements for the sick poor, never once — as Sir 
Hugh Owen informed the Royal Commission,'^ without 
apparently seeing how gravely he was condemning the 

' Evidence before Poor Law Commission, Q. 14818-14820. 
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whole system — has the Local Government Board made use 
of the power entrusted to it by statute of declaring the 
Board of Guardians to be in default, and of withholding 
its share 'of the Common Poor Fund, we can hardly avoid 
agreeing with the Royal Commission. Whether by rea- 
son of some defect in the regulations, or of some defect 
of organisation in the Local Government Board itself, it 
is clear that practically no use has been made of the potent 
instrument of Grants in Aid as a means of giving authority 
to the central control that, on paper, exists. On the other 
hand, the fact that so enormous a proportion of the ex- 
penditure of Metropolitan Boards of Guardians is borne 
otherwise than by the rates that they themselves impose, 
and that the conditions of most of the subventions 
received by them are so framed as to give no control to 
the Authority by which they are paid, will unquestionably 
have had an even greater effect in encouraging lavish 
expenditure than is elsewhere the case. On all counts, 
therefore, the present arrangements for the Grants in Aid 
of the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians — ^good as they 
were in their intention — must be condemned as nothing 
short of fantastic in their absurdities, and grossly inequit- 
able in their results. 

(c) Scotland. 
The Grants in Aid of the Parish Councils in Scotland, 
which amount to ;^244,ooo a year, or nearly one-fifth of 
the total expenditure connected with the Poor Law, are, in 
many respects, analogous to those of Boards of Guardians 
in England and Wales. 

Grants in Aid of the Expenditure of Parish Councils 
IN Scotland. 



Grant. 


Amount in 1907-8, 


Fixed-Grant to Parish Councils in respect of the 




deficiency in the Poor Rates arising from 




the operations of the Agricultural Rates 




(Scotland) Act, 1896 


^58,500 


Relief of Rates Grant (total fixed) 


50,000 


Poor Law Medical Relief Grant (total fixed) . . . 


20,000 


Lunacy Grant (total fixed) ... 


115,500 


Total 


^244,000 
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There is the same kind of fixed Grant in respect of the 
deficiency of revenue arising from the operation of the 
Agricultural Rates Act, a Grant which, as in England and 
"Wales, is now essentially one in aid of the expenditure 
generally. There is a second Grant of ;^5o,ooo made in 
relief of the local rates, and distributed among the Parish 
Councils, and thereby differing from all the Grants in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, partly in proportion to their 
valuation and partly in proportion to their population. 
This, too, so far as any relation to the Parish Council 
expenditure is concerned, is a fixed Grant. There are two 
other Grants, now received, like those of England and 
Wales, out of the Local Taxation Account, which, though 
fixed in total for Scotland as a whole, are allotted among 
the Parish Councils in proportion to their expenditure on 
particular services. Thus, the Poor Law Medical Relief 
Grant of ^20,000 a year is annually distributed among 
such Parish Councils as have complied with the prescribed 
regulations, which include the appointment of legally 
qualified medical officers at fixed salaries, and the expendi- 
tiare of at least a prescribed minimum amount on Medical 
Relief. The Grant is distributed in such a way as first to 
defray practically half the cost of the trained sick-nursing 
in Poorhouses, and then to be shared pro rata according 
to the total expenditure of the various parishes on Medical 
Relief. This comes, in effect, to a Grant to each Parish 
Council of about one-quarter of its expenditure on 
that service. Similarly, the Lunacy Grant, fixed at 
;^ii5,5oo, is shared among all the Parish Councils 
pro rata, according to the total net expenditure incurred 
on the maintenance of pauper lunatics, not exceeding 
8s. per week. This comes, in effect, to a Grant to 
each Parish Council of about two-fifths of its expend- 
iture on pauper lunatics. 

We have now to consider what is the result of this 
system of Grants in Aid of the expenditure of the Scottish 
Parish Councils, in the three ways of reducing the burden 
on the ratepayer, encouraging one service rather than 
another, and strengthening the influence for efficiency of 
the Central Authority. 
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(i.) The Relief to the Locd Ratepayers. 

We note, to begin with, the same extraordinary diver- 
sity and inequality in the relief afforded to the local 
ratepayers as in England and Wales, but carried even to 
greater extremes, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh has pointed 
out.' " One Scottish parish may by some fortunate circum- 
stance have within its boundaries an amount of rateable 
property out of all proportion to its needs, while another 
may be composed of property which represents a rateable 
capacity inadequate ror the barest needs of civilisation. 
For instance, the parish of Temple, in Midlothian, has a 
gross valuation or over ;i^44 to each inhabitant, whilst 
Barvas, in Ross and Cromarty, has only 9s. per inhabitant, 
and a penny rate will, therefore, produce nearly 100 times 
as much per inhabitant in Temple as in Barvas." This 
inequality is frequently not mitigated, but actually in- 
creased, by the distribution of the subventions from the 
National Exchequer. To quote again Lord Balfovir of 
Burleigh : " The parish of Ettrick, in Selkirk, which is 
almost wholly agricultural, has an assessable value of 
nearly ;^20 per inhabitant, and is, in this respect, one of 
the wealthiest parishes in Scotland. Its expenditure upon 
Poor Relief is equal to 9s. 4d. per inhabitant, an amount 
which is considerably above the average for the whole of 
Scotland, but which, owing to the high assessable value, 
would involve a rate of less than 6d. in the £, even if it 
received no assistance from central funds whatever. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances it receives Grants (in- 
cluding those under the Agricultural Rates, etc.. Act) from 
the Local Taxation Account amounting in the aggregate 
to more than one-half of its expenditure, and representing 
5s. id. per inhabitant — one of the largest amounts, if not 
the largest amount, throughout Scotland. Of the total it 
appears that about one-quarter, or is. 2d. per inhabitant, 
is derived from the ' Grant in relief of parochial rates,' and 
with this and the other Grants the Poor Rate is reduced to 
less than 3d. in the ;^. 

" The parish of Old Monkland (Lanark), which is partly 

^ Final Report of Local Taxation Commission (Scotland), 1902, p. 33. 
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within the burgh of Coatbridge, has less than one-quarter 
of the assessable value per inhabitant possessed by Ettrick, 
and administers its Poor Relief much more economically, 
having an expenditure equal to only 4s. 2d. per inhabitant, 
or less than one-half of the amount spent in Ettrick. But 
notwithstanding the more restricted resources and greater 
economy in Old Monkland, the parish only receives Grants 
amounting to 8d. per inhabitant, a sum which is only just 
over one-half of the amount granted to Ettrick under the 
head of ' relief of rates ' alone, and is left with a rate of 
8|d. in the £." 

Since 1902, the date of Lord Balfour of Burleigh's 
Report, the inequalities seem to have become even more 
extreme. There are more than fifty parishes in Scotland 
to-day in which the result of the Government Grants, 
quite irrespective of parish property or " mortifications," 
church collections or voluntary contributions, is to relieve 
the local ratepayer of more than one-half of the burden of 
Poor Relief — in nearly a dozen cases going so far as to 
enable a Poor Rate on occupiers to be entirely dispensed 
with. On the other hand, the ratepayers of the little parish 
of Glendevon (Perthshire) only got, in 1906-7, ^J'l in 
Government Grants towards their expenditure of ;^32; 
those of Stranraer (Wigtownshire) only ;^I26 towards an 
expenditure. of / 1,283; those of Blantyre (Lanarkshire) 
only ^492 towards an expenditvire of ;^4,72o; whilst 
those of Glasgow, Leith, and Aberdeen on the one hand, 
arid Polwarth (Berwickshire), Dalziel ((Lanarkshire), and 
Kirkintilloch (Dumbartonshire) on the other, found them- 
selves relieved only to the extent of one-seventh or one- 
eighth of their respective burdens. As a consequence it 
may occasionally happen that in a particular year, a for- 
tunate Parish Council may need to levy no Poor Rates at 
all, either on owners or occupiers, as was actually the case 
with the Dunsyre (Lanarkshire) Parish Council, though 
without either " mortifications " or voluntary collections, 
in 1 906-7, whilst nine other parishes had no rate on occu- 
piers and only a fraction of a penny on owners; and whilst 
hundreds of other parishes found their Poor Rates reduced 
to only a few farthings or a few pence in the ;C, the Parish 
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Council of Barra (Inverness-shire) had a Poor Rate of 
9s. 6d. in the £ (4s. 2d. on owners and 5s. 4.6.. on occu- 
piers); that of Lochs (Ross and Cromarty) one of 12s. 3d. 
in the £ (5s. gd. on owners and 6s. 6d. on occupiers); that 
of Barvas in the same county one of 13 s. 8d. in the ;^ 
5s. 8d. on owners and 8s. on occupiers).' Such stupendous 
inequalities, dependent as they are on the assessable value 
of the parishes, bear no relation to the relative population, 
area, or industrial character of the parish — still less to the 
economy or efficiency of the Parish Council — and need 
only be stated to be condemned. 

(ii.) Discrimination in Favour of Desirable Expenditure. 

With regard to the encouragement of particular services 
or particular forms of relief rather than others, we may 
note that, in Scotland, a much larger proportion of the 
total Grants in Aid of the expenditure of the Parish 
Councils is framed so as to achieve this end than is the 
case with the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales. 
Of the total sum of ;^244,ooo, more than half is accounted 
for by the Lunacy Grant of ;^ 115,500 and the .Medical 
Relief Grant of ;^2o,ooo. The Lunacy Grant, which 
began in 1875, is so framed as to encourage the certifica- 
tion of paupers as being of unsound mind, as the larger 
the proportion of lunatics among its paupers, the larger is 
the Grant in Aid that the Parish Council receives. It 
is not without significance that the lunatic poor, who, 
between 1868 and 1875, ^^^ remained nearly stationary 
at between 1.8 and 1.9 per 1,000 of the population, have, 
since the year in which the Lunacy Grant was first pay- 
able, increased by leaps and bounds, the proportion rising 
from 1.9 in 1875 *° "° fewer than 3.1 in 1907 per 1,000 
of the population. Whereas in 1875 °^^7 ^4 °"* °^ every 
1,000 paupers were certified as of unsound mind, there 
were in 1907 no fewer than 139 out of every 1,000 so 
certified.^ This Lunacy Grant is not, as it is in England 

' Thirteenth Annual Report of Local Government Board for Scotland, 
Cd. 4142, 1907, pp. IS3-J93- 

" Ibid., p, xi. 
E 
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and Wales, payable only for such persons of unsound mind 
as are maintained in lunatic asylums, but is payable for all 
persons of unsound mind maintained by the Parish 
Councils, whether in asylums, in poorhouses, or " boarded 
out," with regard to whom the General Board of Lunacy 
are satisfied that proper care and treatment are afforded. 
Notwithstanding this payment of the Lunacy Grant for 
lunatics still retained in the General Mixed Poorhouse, to 
which there is so much objection, we must, in fairness, 
record that the General Board of Lunacy insists on there 
being separate " licensed wards," and that a much smaller 
proportion than in England and Wales of the pauper 
lunatics — in fact, only 782 out of the 15,031 — are so 
retained in Scotland, partly, perhaps, because 2,771 are 
" boarded out." We may entirely accept the official 
testimony that " the result of the Grant," under the 
watchful supervision and the incessant suggestions for 
amendment of the General Board of Lunacy, " has been a 
great improvement in the care of the insane." But as a 
principle of public administration it seems objectionable 
that, owing to the selection of this one section of the 
pauper host for a heavy Grant in Aid, there should be so 
great a temptation offered to Parish Councils to get poor 
persons certified as of unsound mind. 

The Medical Relief Grant has less equivocal features. 
Here, indeed, as in the English Police Grant, we have an 
example of a Grant in Aid operating — because framed 
upon sensible lines — in such a way as enormously to 
increase the efficiency of the service selected for encourage- 
ment. By means of the deliberately contrived scale of 
minimum expenditure on the medical service, as well as 
the requirement (which had not been embodied in any 
statute as to Poor Relief) that there should be a salaried 
doctor, which alone entitled a Parish Council to participate 
in the Grant, its distribution was prevented from being 
merely a dole to the ratepayer. By making the Grant to 
each Parish Council, not in proportion to its population or 
valuation but directly proportionate to its own actual 
expenditure on Medical Relief, with an additional bonus 
for the provision of trained sick nursing in the Poorhouses, 
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the Central Authority effected " an immediate and lasting 
improvement in the administration of Poor Law Medical 
Relief, outdoor and indoor," from one end of Scotland 
to another. " By means of the Grant, a system of trained 
sick nursing has been established in Poorhouses; schools 
of training Poor Law nurses have come into existence; 
and recently the system has culminated in State Certifica- 
tion of Poorhouse nurses after three years' training and a 
high-class examination. The whole system of Indoor 
Medical Relief has thus been greatly improved." It is 
interesting to find the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land itself making , it a matter for congratulation — very 
natural, if rather prematurely optimistic — " that the best 
Poorhouse sick wards are now as well staffed as the wards 
of any first-class general hospital." 

Unfortunately, the Medical Relief Grant has one 
accidental defect. In 1889, when this Grant was, with 
others, merged in the Local Taxation Account, it was 
provided that it should be distributed according to the scale 
and regulations then in force. This statutory enactment 
has had the unintended effect of stereotyping the regula- 
tions of twenty years ago, so that certain parishes are now 
unfairly excluded from participation In the Grant, and, 
moreover, it has not been possible to enlarge its scope so 
as to encourage such new developments as salaried nurses 
for the outdoor poor and probationer nurses in the Poor- 
houses, or to amend certain technical defects which experi- 
ence has revealed. What is required is merely to enable 
the Local Government Board for Scotland to revise the 
scale and the regulations from time to time.' 

It is to be regretted that in no branch of the Scottish 
Poor Law other than Lunacy and Medical Relief have 
the Grants in Aid been made to work an equally beneficent 
improvement. Thus, there is no financial encouragement 
to the Scottish Parish Councils, as there is to the London 
Boards of Guardians, to provide for their pauper children 
otherwise than in the -General Mixed Workhouse or 

' As to the Medical Relief Grant see Report of Departmental Committee 
... on Poor Law Medical Relief (Scotland), Cd. 2022, 1904 ; Final Report 
of Local Taxation Commission (Scotland), Cd. 1067, 1902, pp. 15-18. 
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Poorhouse. The result is that notwithstanding the preva- 
lent belief that Scottish pauper children are nearly all 
" boarded out," there are to be found in the Poorhouses 
of Scotland at any time a very large proportion of children 
under i6, numbering, indeed, on March 31st, 1906, no 
fewer than 1,845; whilst in London, with a greater popu- 
lation and a greater amount of pauperism, but under the 
operation of financial encouragement of the removal of 
children from the workhouse, there were on March 31st, 
1906, only 174 children under 16 in the workhouses 
(other than sick), and only 965 in the sick wards of 
workhouses, making only 1,139 in the General Mixed 
Workhouses altogether. 

(iii.) Giving Authority to Central Control. 

Passing now to the third effect of Grants in Aid, the 
extent to which they strengthen, in the interests of 
efficiency and economy, the influence of the Central 
Authority, we need add little to what we have already said. 
Half the total Grants are, as we have seen, flung out in 
such a way as to do nothing to improve the relationship of 
the Local Government Board for Scotland with the Parish 
Councils. The Lunacy Grants gives the Central Board of 
Lunacy the power to see that the care and treatment of 
the pauper lunatics are up to a minimum standard, and 
thus lends a certain amount of weight to its criticisms and 
suggestions. The Medical Relief Grant has enabled the 
Local Government Board to get a salaried Medical Officer 
appointed to attend to the poor of nearly every parish, and 
to get trained nurses appointed in many Poorhouses, 
including all the larger ones, but the accidental stereo- 
typing of the regulations of 1889 has prevented the 
making of further requirements. But, for the most part, 
the beneficent influence of these Grants has operated 
automatically from the conditions under which they are 
payable, rather than from any increased weight that they 
have given to the influence of the Central Authority. 

(d) Ireland. 
The Grants in Aid of the expenditure of Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland, which amount to ;^528,ooo a year, 
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being no less than 40 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
offer few points of difference from those in England and 
Scotland. 

Grants in Aid of the Ezfemditure of Boards of Guardians 
IN Ireland. 



Grant. 


1907-8. 


Fixed (Agriculture) Grant to Boards of Guar- 
dians in respect of the deficiency arising 
from the operation of Clause 48 of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898... 

One-half of Estate Duty Grant (Sec. 3 of 
Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland) 
Act, 1888); total not varying in any 
way dependent on Boards of Guardians, 
and allocation among Unions fixed on 
basis of 1886-87 

Medical and Educational Salaries Grant 


£316,731 

126,055 
85,996 


Total 


£528,782 



There is the same kind of fixed Grant in respect of the 
deficiency caused by the relief afforded to the owner of 
agricultural land, a Grant which, as in Great Britain, is now 
essentially one in aid of expenditure generally. There is a 
second Grant in Aid of expenditure generally, varying in 
total amount according to the yield of the Estate Duties, 
but in no way dependent on any action of the Board of 
Guardians, and allocated among the various Unions in a 
ratio that was fixed, once for all, in 1886-7, and has now 
ceased to bear any relation to the relative expenditures. 
These two Grants, amounting to no less than £^^2,li6, 
or 86 per cent, of all the Grants in Aid, have thus the 
effect of lump sum subventions in aid of the local expendi- 
ture, of which they amount, on an average, to as much as 
one-third. The third Grant, that in aid of medical and 
educational salaries, is now limited in total; but, as with 
the Medical and Lunacy Grants in Scotland, this fixed 
maximum sum is allocated among the Boards of Guardians 
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in proportion, to some extent, dependent on their own 
expenditure. The Boards of Guardians may claim for 
recoupment one-half the duly approved salaries of their 
medical officers of workhouses and dispensaries; one-half 
the cost of medicines and of medical and surgical appli- 
ances, obtained in accordance with the regulations; half 
the salary of one trained nurse in each workhouse; one- 
half the remuneration of substitutes of doctors or nurses 
absent on vacation; and the whole of the duly approved 
salaries of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in work- 
houses. But, by a provision of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act of 1902, the maximum sum to be received 
by any Board of Guardians under these heads was fixed 
at what it actually paid under these heads in 1 901-2, 
so that an enterprising Board, which had then already 
attained the low minimum standard imposed, may pre- 
sently find that it has little or no financial encouragement 
to effect further improvements. Moreover, under the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act of 1898, it was provided 
that if the total sum provided for this Grant proved 
insufficient to meet the claims, the Grants payable to each 
Union were to be proportionately abated. This, in fact, 
happens now every year, so that the amounts payable to 
each Union (like the Scotch Medical and Lunacy Grants) 
bear each year a smaller proportion to the Guardians' 
expenditure on the services which it was desired to 
encourage. It should be added that the maintenance of 
persons of unsound mind in lunatic asylums is, in Ireland, 
entirely divorced from the Poor Law and from pauperism. 
There is a Grant of ^ 1 60,000 made direct to the County 
Councils in aid of this service at the rate of 4s. per week 
per lunatic, or one-half the net cost if this is a smaller 
amount. 

(i.) The Relief to the Local Ratepayers. 

Coming now to the results of these Grants in Aid of 
the expenditure of the Irish Board of Guardians, we find 
them, in respect alike of the relief to the ratepayer, of 
the encouragement of particular services, and of the 
strengthening of the influence for efficiency of the Central 
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Authority, almost exactly parallel with what we have 
already described for England and Scotland. There are 
the same heedless Tnequalities in the extent of the relief 
afforded to the ratepayers of different Unions, entirely 
irrespective of their circumstances; whether the test be 
population, area, poverty, amount of pauperism, efficiency 
of service, or economy of administration. These in- 
equalities between the relief thus afforded to the Irish 
occupiers appear all the more inexcusable when we realise 
that it is the unfortunate districts of the "West, where it 
may almost be said that chronic starvation prevails, which 
are most unfairly dealt with. Throughout the whole of 
Ireland the Government Grants are arranged almost as if 
it had been deliberately designed that those districts which 
needed help most should receive the least assistance, whilst 
those which required the least aid had this aid heaped upon 
them in profusion. The Poor Law Commission Report 
gives us the following instructive table of figures for six 
of the richest and six of the poorest Unions in Ireland' : — 



Union. 


County. 
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Dunihaughlia 


Meath ... 


399 


332 


2.383 


3."4 


7,979 


105,242 


13 


4 





7 9 


Trim 


Meath ... 


485 


40S 


3,568 


4,461 


•3.973 


109,054 


7 


16 
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Celbridge ... 


Kildare ... 


579 


456 


2,IZ2 


3.«57 


14,225 


106,057 


7 


9 
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Delvia 


Westmeath 


316 


250 


«.7i7 


2,283 


8,477 


53.200 


6 


6 
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Croom 


Limerick 


597 


402 


2.677 


3.676 


10,806 


63,836 


5 


18 
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Kilmallock... 


Limerick 


'.477 


757 


6,104 


8,338 


25.551 


140,273 


5 


10 
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Glentiei ... 


Donegal ... 


669 


539 


J.059 


2,267 


33.>9i 


22,314 
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194 


392 
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15,781 
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I 
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We learn, therefore, that in the Dunshaughlin Union, 
amid the rich grazing lands of Meath, where the valuation 



' Report of Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, etc., 1909, Majority 
Report. 
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amounts to no less than ^^13 4s. per head of population, 
the Government relieves the occupier from his burden of 
local expenditure to the extent or as much as 7s. ^d. per 
head. In the Dunfanaghy Union, amid the bare rocks of 
Donegal, the Government relieves the occupier of his 
local burden to the extent of no more than is. per head. 
There are unfortunate Unions in the West, in which the 
inhabitants are habitually unable to earn a living (such as 
Glenties, Swineford, and Caherciveen) where the total of 
Government Grants in Aid of the expenditure of the 
Board of Guardians on Poor Relief does not amount to a 
third of its cost — these Unions being aided no more than 
is flourishing Belfast. On the other hand, in some of the 
districts of Ireland where the valuation per head is highest 
(such as Dunshaughlin, Delvin, Croom, and Celbridge), 
the fortunate Board of Guardians finds that it has to bear 
only one-fifth of the amount that it chooses to spend. Nor 
have these enormous inequalities any relation to the policy, 
to the efficiency, or to the extravagance of the different 
Boards. Among the Unions where pauperism is relatively 
high, and the numbers on Outdoor Relief are most con- 
siderable, we find the names of those (such as Kilmallock, 
Navan, and Croom) in which the Government Grant is 
relatively the largest. The result is that whereas some 
Unions, richly endowed by the Government Grant, and 
spending in Poor Relief two or three times the average for 
the whole country, escape, whatever their extravagance, 
with a Poor Rate on occupiers of 6d. or 8d. in the ^Cl 
others — by what seems almost like a bitter irony — those 
where the soil is poorest, have (like BelmuUet and Dingle) 
to bear a burden, notwithstanding a starved administration 
costing only a third or a fourth as much per head as that 
of some other Unions, of between 3s. and 4s. in the £. 
It is difficult to see any excuse for the continuance of so 
anomalous and so unfair a distribution of the Govern- 
ment Grants, to which pointed attention was called in 1 902 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir E. W. Hamilton, and 
Sir G. Murray, without any reform being effected; to 
which renewed attention was called by the Vice-Regal 
Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland in 1 906 ; and 
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to which the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws referred 
in scathing terms in 1909.' 

(ii.) Discrimination in Favour of Desirable Expenditure. 

In the matter of the encouragement of particular 
services, the expansion of which is considered desirable, 
the Grants in Aid of the expenditure of the Irish Boards 
of Guardians are so arranged as to have the very minimum 
of effect. Four-fifths of the sum thus paid by the 
Government has no such discriminating effect at all. The 
remaining fifth — the Medical and Teachers' Grant — had 
originally a considerable influence in the improvement of 
the Medical and Educational staffs of the Union. But 
owing to what seems to have been a wholly mischievous 
change in 1902, when the expenditure of that year was 
stereotyped as the limit of the Grant which no Union 
might hereafter exceed, however much it subsequently 
developed its medical^ and educational services, the bene- 
ficial effect of the Grant in this respect has diminished, 
though it still serves as a stimulus to prevent the most 
backward Unions from sinking below the minimum. 
There is no financial encouragement given to the Irish 
Boards of Guardians to provide for their pauper children 
otherwise than in the General Mixed Workhouse, where 
they are usually taught as well as boarded and lodged; 
there is, for instance, no Grant paid in respect of children 
boarded out or placed in certified schools; there is no 
financial encouragement to them to provide more than the 
minimum of nursing in the workhouse; there is no 
financial encouragement to them to give relief to the sick, 
the widows, or the aged and infirm in one way rather than 
another. 

(ili.) Giving Authority to Central Control. 

On the last, and inf some ways, the most important, 
feature of Grants in Aid, the extent to which they are 

' Report of Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, 1906, 
Vol. I., p. 68; Final Report (Ireland) of Local Taxation Commission, 
Cd. 1068, 1902, pp. 24-27 ; Minority Report of Poor Law Commission, 1909, 
P- 339- 
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arranged so as to strengthen the influence for efficiency of 
the Central Authority, the Grants to the Irish Boards of 
Guardians are always wholly useless. Four-fifths of the 
Grants are made unconditionally in lump sums. Thus, an 
Irish Board of Guardians may go to the utmost limit of 
contumacy; it may violate in the spirit, if not actually in 
the letter, all the commands of the law, and all the 
injunctions of the Lotal Government Board for Ireland; 
it may be as extravagant in its expenditure and foolishly 
lavish in its Outdoor Relief as it chooses; it may set at 
naught all the advice of the Inspectors; its members may 
be grossly partial, politically biassed and virtually corrupt 
in their administration— ^nevertheless the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland must, by law, unquestioningly 
hand out, year after year, the funds which provide one- 
third or one-half — sometimes even four-fifths — of what the 
Guardians are playing with. Such a position needs only 
to be stated to be condemned. Nor is the matter much 
better with regard to the remaining fifth of the total 
Grants, that in aid of the medical and educational salaries, 
etc. Here the conditions secure that the appointments 
and salaries shall have had the approval of the Local 
Government Board, and that the, medicines, etc., shall 
have been procured in accordance with its regulations. But 
the Grant is not in any way dependent on the efficiency of 
either the medical service or the workhouse school. The 
doctor may have got very old or taken to drink; the 
teacher in the workhouse school may have got worn out 
in the service and be utterly incapable of keeping the 
school apace with educational progress — nevertheless the 
Local Government Board for Ireland must go on paying 
the Guardians the Grant towards the salaries of officers 
whom its Inspectors report to have become wholly 
inefficient. 



THE GRANTS IN AID OF THE LOCAL 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 

The Grants in Aid of the work of the Local Education 
Authorities deserve separate attention, if only for their 
magnitude, and for the fact that they have, for the most 
part, been left outside the Local Taxation Account. As 
the Education Grants even in 1888 amounted to more 
than all the rest of the subventions put together, it is 
plain that their exclusion from the Goschen arrangements 
condemned these, from the outset, to futility. Beginning, 
in 1833, with the modest building Grant of ^20,000, made 
almost unconditionally to certain voluntary agencies, the 
total of these Grants (including all sorts of education sub- 
ventions, and Scotland and Ireland) now reaches, as far as 
I can make out, pretty nearly twenty millions sterling 
annually, and is steadily increasing. 

We deal first with England and Wales, in which the 
total Grants in Aid of Local Education Authorities now 
amount to over fourteen millions annually. Their most 
obvious drawback is their extraordinary complexity and 
lack of uniformity of basis.' 

The Grants which make up the bulk of this vast sum 
are, in England and Wales, known respectively as 

(a) the Annual Grant; 

(b) the Fee Grant; and 

(c) the Aid Grant. 

' Most information will be found in the admirable " Memorandum and 
Tables on Education Grants," published by the London County Council 
(No. 1217 of 1908) . For their early history, see Kay Shuttle worth's Four 
Periods ; and Craik's The State in Relation to Education. 

67 
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These Grants are calculated in different ways, with many 
minor complications. 

The Annual Grant is paid under the Code, and is based 
on the average attendance of all scholars whose attendances 
are recognised by the Board of Education. The rate of 
Grant is 22s. for each unit of average attendance, except 
in an Infants' Department, or an Infants' Division in 
which the average attendance exceeds 20; in these cases 
the Grant is at the rate of 17s. per scholar. The Grant is 
subject to reductions, which do not ordinarily exceed 3s. 
per scholar. The Grant amounts, on the whole, to an 
average rate of about 20s. 6d. per scholar, or about a 
penny per day per child. Thus the Local Education 
Authorities have a direct pecuniary interest, not only in 
getting as many children to school as possible, but also in 
getting them to attend as regularly as possible. 

The Fee Grant is paid under the Elementary Education 
Act, 1 89 1. It is, like the Annual Grant, based on the 
average attendance, and is at the rate of los. per scholar; 
but attendances made by scholars above 1 5 years of age are 
not allowed to be counted for the Grant. The receipt of 
the Grant imposes certain restrictions on the charging of 
fees, and a few schools therefore decline the Grant, pre- 
ferring to charge a substantial fee. There are about 
eighty such schools at present, but their number is 
diminishing. In most of the schools receiving the Grant, 
no fees at all are charged; but where fees are charged the 
Grant may be subject to deduction if the total amount of 
the fees so charged has exceeded a certain limit. This 
limit generally depends on the circumstances of the school 
in 1890, and therefore is different for each school. This 
Grant operates as a bribe to making the schools free. 

The Aid Grant is paid under Section 10 of the Act of 
1 902, and consists of two parts, viz. : 

{a) A fixed Grant of 4s. per scholar in average 
attendance ; 

(b) A variable Grant of i-|d. per scholar for every 
2d. by which the produce of a id. rate falls short of 
I OS. per scholar. 
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Thus the Grant depends partly on the average attendance, 
and partly on the produce of a id. rate; and the rate of 
Grant per scholar is higher or lower according as the sum 
found by dividing the produce of a id. rate by the 
number of scholars is lower or higher. The average rate 
of Grant is about 9s. 4d. per scholar. The Grant is 
subject to a reduction if the amount to be raised for 
Elementary Education would, but for that reduction, be 
less thm the sum that would be produced by a 3d. rate. 

There are curious differences between these Grants as 
regards the method and date of payment. The Annual 
Grant and Fee Grant are Grants in respect of schools, and 
the Grants in respect of each school depends on the average 
attendance during the school year, while the date of pay- 
ment depends on the date at which the school year ends. 
An Authority which has schools with different school 
years will therefore receive payments in respect of Annual 
Grant and Fee Grant at various dates throughout the year. 
The Aid Grant is a single Grant, paid for and during the 
Financial Year ending March 3 1 st, and based on the total 
average attendance of all schools within the area of each 
Authority. The average attendance on which Aid Grant is 
paid during any Financial Year is generally different from 
the average attendance on which Annual Grant is paid 
during the same year, and, if there are scholars above the 
age of 15, the average attendance on which Fee Grant is 
calculated is different from either of them. Thus, by 
what seems to be a quite unnecessary complication, the 
three Grants in question are paid on at least three different 
figures of average attendance, and the total rate of Grant 
payable cannot be determined by simply adding together 
the rates of Grant under each head. 

But we have not yet done with the complications. 
In addition to the Grants mentioned above, there are 
other Grants paid by the Board of Education, to the same 
Local Education Authorities, under quite different con- 
ditions and at quite different rates. The chief of these is 
the Small Population Grant, which amounts to ;^ 8 5,000 
per annum. It is paid under Acts passed in 1876 and 
1880, and consists of a special Grant of ;!^io, ^20, or 
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£2^ per school in accordance with the smallness of the 
population in a given parish, or within a distance of two 
miles measured according to the nearest road from the 
school. It affords quite a substantial contribution per 
child, amounting, in about half the counties, to over is. 
per head. In some half-dozen counties it yields 2s., and 
in two or three (but these are mostly small areas) from 3s. 
to 4s., and in Radnor 5s. 4.6.. per unit of average attend- 
ance. The object of this Grant is to meet the increased 
burden of maintaining schools in thinly populated areas, 
and although it is at present, as a matter of convenience, 
paid as part of the Annual Grant, it depends upon different 
conditions, and is separately calculated, and is in effect an 
Aid Grant to the Authorities of county areas. This Grant 
must be considered an arbitrary attempt to counteract, to 
some small extent, the unfair inequalities produced by the 
other Grants. There are obvious objections to such a 
method of proceeding, based partly on the troublesome 
and unsatisfactory nature of the evidence required to sub- 
stantiate claims for this special Grant, and partly upon its 
tendency to continue the separate existence of schools 
which, upon educational grounds, might well be merged 
with others. 

Then there are the Grants for Cookery, Laundry work, 
Dairy work. Household Management, and Handicraft, 
which amount to ;^ 100,000 a year, and are given each on 
its own set of complicated conditions. 

The Grants to Schools for Defective and Epileptic 
Children amount to ;^2 7,000, those to Schools for Blind 
and Deaf Children to ;^2 1,000, and those to Higher 
Elementary Schools to ^26,000 per annum, again with 
their own complicated methods of allocation. 

The total of these small Grants is as under : — 

Small Population Grants ... ... ^85,000 



Special Subjects (Cookery, etc.) 
Defective and Epileptic Schools 
Blind and Deaf Schools . . . 
Higher Elementary Schools 



100,000 
27,000 
21,000 
26,000 



Total ;^259jOOO 
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This is less than 2 per cent, of the total Grants in Aid 
to the Local Education Authorities of England and Wales. 

There is still another Grant to be mentioned, called the 
Necessitous Schools Grant, introduced in 1906-7, for the 
temporary relief of West Ham and a few other highly 
rated areas, and continued year by year since that date, 
with certain perplexing changes at different dates. This 
is computed on a certain arbitrary basis of child attendance 
and rateable value, deliberately in order to afford to these 
few districts a certain measure of mitigation of the extreme 
inequalities resulting from the operation of all the other 
Grants, without in any way altering the basis of these 
Grants. 

We must here again mention the Grant of a variable 
sum (;^8 20,469 in 1908-9), allocated specifically to 
education other than elementary, paid out of the Local 
Taxation Account as the proceeds of certain increased 
duties on beer and spirits (the " whiskey money "). This 
annually variable sum is allocated, among the Local 
Authorities in an entirely different way from that of all 
the other Education Grants, each Local Authority receiv- 
ing a definitely fixed quota of the aggregate for the year, 
this consequently tending to mitigate or neutralise what- 
ever effect the other Grants were designed to produce. 
How exactly the allocation takes place no one now under- 
stands, but it is believed to depend upon some basis more 
or less arbitrarily arrived at in 1 8 9 1 , and never since varied 

To this must be added the subventions paid by the 
Board of Education, under separate and varying con- 
ditions in each case, towards the cost of evening schools, 
student teachers, secondary schools, training colleges, the 
building of new colleges and hostels, and all the hetero- 
geneous Grants for science, art, and technology classes and 
scholarships. 

Finally there are the Education Grants paid, in some 
cases to the same Local Education Authorities, through 
non-educational Central Departments, the ;^2o8,2i4 pay- 
able at the instance of the Home Office towards Industrial 
and Reformatory Schools; the ^24,946 payable at the 
instance of the Local Government Board in respect of the 
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salaries of teachers in Poor Law schools, etc.; and the 
^100,000 (now increased to ;^ 150,000) payable at the 
instance of a Treasury Committee in aid of the Univer- 
sities (apart from Oxford and Cambridge) and University 
Colleges, including those under municipal control. 

So complicated a system of Grants in Aid of education 
has, of course, been gradually evolved, without any 
Minister of Education ever having had the courage or the 
opportunity to place this enormous annual subvention of 
fourteen millions sterling for England and Wales alone on 
any scientific, or even any consistent, basis. The tTiree 
principal Grants, amounting together to 95 per cent, of 
the whole payments in respect of elementary education, 
are themselves the gradual outgrowths of varying circum- 
stances. The Annual Grant is itself an amalgamation of 
various smaller Grants given for varying purposes and in 
varying amounts under successive Codes. The Fee Grant 
and Aid Grant are determined by the exact wording of the 
statutes of 1890 and 1902, and not by the annually revised 
Code. The Fee Grant is necessarily distinct from other 
Grants, since the conditions under which it can be paid, 
reduced, or withheld are different from those applicable to 
other Grants. The Aid Grant, which dates from 1902, 
replaced certain special Grants provided by the Acts of 
1870 and 1897, the payment of which was not considered 
to be suited to the new conditions introduced in 1902. 
The Grant under the Act of 1870 was limited in its effect' 
to certain areas, no Grant being payable where the produce 
of a id. rate exceeded a certain amount per scholar. This 
Grant was increased in 1897 and became payable to a 
larger number of areas. The basis of the latter Grant was 
complicated, as it depended partly on the average attend- 
ance, partly on the produce of a id. rate, and partly on the 
actual rate raised during the year. The Aid Grant of 
1902 included all areas, and the variation in the rates of 
Grant was very much less. 

Indeed, it cannot be said that much regard has been paid 
to preventing inequality of local burden. The principle 
of a Grant designed to aissist heavily rated districts is found 
in the Acts of 1870 and 1897, but the effect of both these 
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Acts was practically swept away by Section 10 of the Act 
of 1902. This section appears to rest upon the same 
principles as those of the earlier Acts, but the basis of 
relief is so wide that every Education Authority is 
included, and although the Grant is a variable one, the 
highest proportion does not necessarily, even if it may 
incidentally, reach the poorest localities. 

The outcome of the whole system is, accordingly, a very 
great inequality between district and district. We may 
show this without citing the extreme cases. 

There were in 1906-7 157 Authorities with rates under 
lod., including fifty counties, thirteen county boroughs, 
seventy-nine boroughs, and fifteen urban districts; and 
the total of the rates amounts to ^2,542,000. These 
Authorities received Grants amounting to ;^4,559,ooo, so 
that the proportion of expenditure borne locally by them 
was 35.6 per cent., and the total cost of education in these 
areas was ^3 3 s. per unit of the average attendance, which 
is 2,253,734. In considering these figures, it must be 
remembered that they are averages, and that the counties 
include such places as Durham, where the total cost is 
£1 1 6s. lod. per scholar, out of which the locality pays 
only 1 6s. lod., or 30 per cent., and Middlesex, where the 
cost per scholar is ^3 1 2s. 2d., of which £\ 1 8s. 8d., or 53 
per cent., is raised locally. Still greater inequalities occur 
in the boroughs. 

There were in 1906-7 ninety-seven Authorities whose 
rates ranged between lod. and is. 3d., including ten 
counties, thirty-eight county boroughs, thirty-eight 
boroughs, and eleven urban districts. The total raised 
locally by these Authorities was ;^2,43 8,000, and this 
amounted to 46.2 per cent, of the total cost. The Grants 
amount to ;/^2, 841,000, or 53.8 per cent, of the expendi- 
ture, which averages £'}, 14s. 9d. per scholar on the 
1,411,561 in average attendance. The counties in this 
section include Stafford, where the average cost is 
£1 S^- 3^-5 and Surrey, where it is £/\. 3s. 8d.; the county 
boroughs include Dudley with an average of £2 i8s. 4d., 
and Hastings with £^ 5s. 2d.; and the boroughs include 
Hornsey with £6 17s. 6d. 
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There are seventy-one Authorities whose rates were, in 
1906-7, over IS. 3d., including three counties, twenty-one 
county boroughs, twenty-one boroughs, and twenty-six 
urbaA districts. London is included in the counties, and 
the other areas comprise East and West Ham and all the 
highly rated districts. Here the total amount raised locally 
was ;^4,772,688 against ;^3,2 10,963, or 40.2 per cent, of 
Grants. The proportion raised by rates is thus nearly 60 
per cent. The average cost per scholar is ;^4 i8s. 9d., on 
an average attendance of 1,616,642. In London the cost 
per scholar is ;^5 i8s. 3d., towards which only £1 7s. i id. 
is paid in Grants, so that ^4 os. 4d., or 67.9 per cent., is 
raised locally. In West Ham the total average cost per 
scholar is ;^4 i8s., or for a family of three ^14 14s., which 
is more than the total rates collected from the average 
house in the borough, to meet all the services of Local 
Government. Other towns with high rates for elementary 
education are Aberdare, Aston, Barry, Bilston, Burslem, 
Carlisle, Chesterfield, Ebbw Vale, Edmonton, Halifax, 
Handsworth, Kettering, Merthyr Tydvil, Norwich, 
Oldham, Pontypridd, Tottenham, West Hartlepool, and 
Wolverhampton, in all of which the burden is either nearly 
2s. in the £ or above that figure. On the other hand no 
county (except the Scilly Isles) pays more than is. 2d. in 
the £, and Herefordshire pays only ^id. 

We may, however, recognise in the Education Grants, 
with all their complications and with all their failure to 
promote a proper equalisation of burden, some marked 
superiorities over the Poor Law Grants. The greater part 
of the Education Grants are not mere doles, fixed in 
amount, flung at the Local Authorities whether or not 
their services are performed or not, and irrespective of the 
amount of work done. With the exception of the anoma- 
lous "whiskey money," the Education Grants are, in 
England and Wales, all conditioned on the schools being 
maintained in efficiency, and they are accordingly liable to 
be withheld or reduced if the Minister for Education 
thinks fit. They are, moreover, for the most part, made 
to vary roughly with the amount of work done, either by 
being made dependent on the number of children in 
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average attendance, or on the provision of schools without 
fee, or of schools for special classes, or of instruction in 
special subjects, or else on the building of new schools, 
training colleges, hostels, etc. In this way they not only 
give authority to central control, but also stimulate and 
promote expenditure in the particular ways thought desir- 
able, rather than in other ways. All this is to the good. 
The example of the Education Grants shows us, indeed, 
how potent is the instrument of the properly devised 
Grant in Aid in securing the real enforcement of the 
" National Minimum." How otherwise could we prac- 
tically have secured, in every part of Great Britain, a 
reasonably efficient free school within reach of every boy 
and girl ? How otherwise could we have got every Local 
Authority to enforce even a reasonable regularity of 
attendance.'' How otherwise could we have attained the 
steady rise in this " National Minimum " which the past 
forty years have witnessed .'' Unfortunately, the lever of 
the Grant in Aid is still lacking with regard to medical 
inspection and treatment; with regard to the enforcement 
by the Local Education Authorities of the provisions in 
the Children Act relating to children of school age; with 
regard to adequate provision for scholarships; with regard 
to University education, and what not. The Education 
Grants in Aid fail mainly in not being based on a system- 
atic principle; in not securing adequate "equalisation"; 
in not sufficiently protecting the most necessitous districts; 
and in not extending over the whole field. 

One final absurdity, peculiar to the Education Grants, 
must be mentioned. Not only is each Grant for elemen- 
tary education paid over separately, apart from any other 
, Grant to the same Local Authority, but also, frequently, 
each Grant in respect of each school I Though the Grants 
are in aid of the total expenditure of each Local Education 
Authority in England and "Wales, and are in no way 
earmarked for particular schools, each Local Authority 
receives throughout the year a stream of separate "credits" 
on the Paymaster-General from the Board of Education 
for relatively small sums, each of an odd amount, being 
the exact sum calculated to be due in respect of each 
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particular Grant for that particular school. Thus, although 
there are only some 20,000 schools and institutions to be 
paid for, and only 327 Local Education Authorities to be 
dealt with, the Grants in Aid now involve, it is said, the 
issue of something approaching 100,000 separate "credits" 
or advices, addressed to the Paymaster-General, but sent 
to the Local Education Authorities, employing, in their 
preparation, a huge staff of experienced clerks at great 
expense. Down to three or four years ago, a separate 
cheque was actually issued in each case! Some of these 
advices are now grouped together in one cheque, but even 
now the payment of the 327 Local Education Authorities 
of their 327 annual subventions involves literally tens of 
thousands of separate cheques, which arrive in a stream 
every few days or weeks throughout the year, at irregular 
intervals, and not exactly coinciding in dates year by year. 
Thus the Local Education Authority of Liverpool receives 
its annual subvention from the Exchequer in the form of 
about 125 separate orders on the Paymaster-General, two- 
thirds of them being in respect of elementary education 
and about one-third in respect of " education other than 
elementary." Another Local Education Authority, that 
of London, receives its annual subvention in no fewer than 
400 separate cheques during the year, nearly all for odd 
amounts, of the greatest possible diversity — here a cheque 
for ;^4 2s. for a single Grant for a single institute, then 
one for ;^i 6,759 4^- ^°^- ^°^ some Grant or another on 
twenty-nine schools, a week later one for ;^ 130,3 97 i6s. 
as an instalment of a particular Grant for all the schools 
in the county; and presently another for ^6,765 los. for 
another Grant in respect of eighty-one such schools. Any 
exact comparison of the total Grant earned one year with 
another is incidentally rendered impossible by the fact 
that these innumerable cheques for particular schools do 
not come to hand on corresponding dates in each year, so 
that more of them may happen to arrive in one financial 
year than in the next financial year. 

Thus the so-called Annual Grant for each school is paid 
on the average about six weeks after the close of the school 
year of that particular school, which differs from that of 
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the other schools under the same Authority. The figures 
on which the Grant is to be based are supplied for each 
school by the Local Education Authorities, and the Grant 
is calculated in the Office of the Board of Education 
separately for each school. The Fee Grant, on the other 
hand, is paid in quarterly instalments. The first three 
instalments are paid during the school year for which the 
Grant is payable on the basis of the returns for the 
previous school year, and the calculation of the total Grant 
for the year for that particular school is made together 
with the calculation of the Annual Grant. The total 
Annual Grant and balance of Fee Grant for each school 
having been calculated, the amount due in respect of the 
several schools is paid to the Local Education Authority. 
Payments are made weekly in batches, and if the Grants 
for several schools to any one Authority fall due in the 
same week a single payment is made. 

As if in order to secure the maximum of variety, the 
Aid Grant is paid in two instalments. The first is paid in 
April at the rate of 4s. per scholar on the average attend- 
ance on which the previous year's Grant was paid, and the 
second as soon after October ist as the work of the 
department permits. The total of this Aid Grant for each 
school in eacn financial year is based on the average attend- 
ance not of that year, but of the school years (different 
for each school) which ended in the previous financial 
year. 

I hope that I have got all these complications right; but 
it is impossible to feel sure! One thing is certain. No 
member of an Education Committee, and no member of 
the Finance Committee having to control the estimates of 
an Education Committee, and no Alderman or Councillor 
responsible for passing them, ever hopes to be able to 
master the intricacies of the Grants in Aid on which from 
35 to 60 per cent, of the income available for its work is 
based. Quite apart from any question of amount or the 
inequality of distribution, the Local Authorities have a 
real grievance in the incomprehensible intricacies and 
unnecessary complications in which these Education Grants 
are involved. Even if the Grants must be as complicated 
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and as multifarious as they are, there is no excuse for the 
lack of any clear statement of the total amount due, or for 
the complicated irregularities of the payments. There 
seems no valid reason why each Local Education Authority 
should not be regarded as entitled to receive, year by year, 
one clear and complete statement of account, showing the 
whole amount payable to it under the various Grants. And 
instead of the irregular stream of scores or hundreds of 
separate cheques, coming to hand at the office of each 
Local Education Authority, at odd times, for odd amounts, 
needing to be separately sent to the local bank, separately 
forwarded by that bank to London, separately presented to 
the Paymaster-General, and separately remitted back to 
the current account of the Local Education Authority, I 
venture, with some experience, to affirm that no ground 
exists why each Local Education Authority should not find 
paid direct to the London agent of its local bank, to be auto- 
matically credited to its current account, on a regular day in 
each month, an instalment of the total subvention that 
will be payable to it under all heads; the monthly instal- 
ments being in round sums of approximately one-thirteenth 
of the total for the last preceding year (or last year but 
one); and a final and additional payment being made for 
the balance as soon as the whole of the various constituent 
items can be calculated. Something near to this simplicity 
and economy already prevails in the very same service in 
Scotland. The Edinburgh School Board receives all its 
multifarious Grants from the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment — not, like the Liverpool Education Committee, in 
125 cheques in the year, which have to be separately 
acknowledged, separately entered, separately paid into the 
local bank, and separately collected — ^but in no more than 
twenty-six instalments which it finds automatically placed 
directly to the credit •of its c^urrent account at intervals 
throughout'the year; nineteen of these payments being for 
diff^erent instalments of the Annual Grants, three for equal 
instalments of the Fee Grant, two for instalments to the 
whole sum due for continuation classes, etc., and two for 
instalments for what is called the Education Fund Grant. 
This means, as I estimated, about one-sixteenth of the 
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labour involved in the process of payment to Liverpool by 
the Board of Education for England and Wales ! 

With regard to the allocation of the Education Grants 
in Scotland among the 900 School Boards, the complica- 
tions and inequalities appear to be analogous to those of 
England and Wales even if less great; but want of space 
compels me to spare my readers the details. In Ireland 
there are no Local Education Authorities as regards 
elementary education; and Grants are paid to the managers 
of voluntary schools, on a system, in a way, and to an 
extent of which few persons in this country have know- 
ledge. It is desirable that some inquisitive Member of 
Parliament should ask the Government to present a com- 
prehensive return showing the total amount receivable 
from the Exchequer, in aid of any form of educational 
work, by each Local Education Authority or School Board 
or other public body exercising educational functions in the 
United Kingdom, and the basis of allocation or conditions 
upon which such grant or subvention is made; together 
with similar information with regard to each school 
(whether day or evening, elementary or secondary, indus- 
trial or reformatory), training college, technical institute, 
university, university college, or other body not being a 
Local Governing Authority, similarly subsidised from the 
Exchequer. I believe that the total would be found now 
to approach twenty millions, and the variety and com- 
plexity of conditions to be even greater than this chapter 
has sought to reveal. 



VI 

THE LINES OF REFORM 

Th£ preceding chapters will have made it clear why — 
quite apart from the clamour of Local Authorities eager 
tor increased subventions — the whole system of Grants in 
Aid needs overhauling. To eager social reformers, or 
those concerned with any particular measure, it may not 
seem at first sight that there is any real hurry in such a 
technical matter as reforming our present financial arrange- 
ments between the Local Authorities and the National 
Exchequer. In reality, in the interest of social reform, 
there is perhaps nothing more urgently needed. We have 
already a whole batch of legislation, vitally affecting the 
condition of the people, which Parliament has put on the 
Statute Book, but which Local Authorities up and down 
the country are njost inadequately carrying out, because of 
the imperfections of our Grants in Aid. Any competent 
revision on scientific lines of the financial relations between 
Local Authorities and the Exchequer could hardly fail to 
mean (a) a great advance in public health administration in 
backward districts, especially as regards phthisis, maternity, 
and infancy; (b) a fiarther onward stride in education, 
including medical treatment and provision of what is 
required for necessitous children; (c) extensive develop- 
ments in the case of the feeble-minded and mentally 
defective; and (d) a quickening of the whole local 
administration. It is our absurd and antiquated system 
of Grants in Aid that stops the way; and Mr. Lloyd 
George is therefore right in promising (191 1) immediate 
reform. 

On what lines ought reform to proceed,'' The subject 
is one which, by the very natvire of the case, can be dealt 

So 
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with effectually, and with full knowledge, only by the 
Government, to which alone all the relevant facts can be 
exactly known. To anything like enough acquaintance 
with the situation as a whole, the present writer can make 
no pretence. To suggest, under such circumstances, any 
scheme of reform is necessarily to expose oneself to 
criticism, if not to ridicule. Yet the only way to sum up 
the conclusions to which the student of the subject is 
led is to present them definitely in the form of such a 
scheme. For this reason, with fuU consciousness of its 
necessary imperfection, the following detailed proposal is 
submitted. 

We must, in the first place, put in a plea for the 
adoption of some intelligible principle. No small part of 
the evils of the present system has been caused by our 
scornfiil neglect of any consistent principle, and our will- 
ing acquiescence in a mere " rule of thumb " arrangement 
for dealing with the exigencies of the moment. It is 
essential, too, on all grounds, that the question should be 
dealt with as a whole. To deal only with this or that 
Grant in Aid would be only to perpetuate the present 
chaos. This chaos, indeed, is due mainly to this very 
failure to grasp the question as a whole, even more 
than the lack of consideration with which the several 
Grants have fi-om time to time been made. The 
desire to relieve the local ratepayer, or to bring new 
sources of revenue to the aid of rates on occupiers, has 
obscured the real purpose of Grants in Aid, namely, 
effecting a greater geographical equalisation of burdens 
and, still more important, strengthening the control of the 
community as a whole over local parsimony or local extra- 
vagance. Moreover, it would be fatal once more to forget 
the fact that each Grant in Aid necessarily affects, by its 
amount, its geographical allocation, and its conditions, the 
psychological and financial effects of all the grants to the 
same Local Authority that are already in existence. To 
confine the re-arrangements, for instance, to the twelve 
millions of the Local Taxation Accounts, without dealing 
also with the eighteen millions outside those accounts, 
would be to equalise with one hand, and neutralise that 
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equalisation with the other. What does it profit a poor 
district if one Grant in Aid is so adjusted as to lighten its 
burden, when other Grants in Aid remain allocated in 
such a way as actually to increase its burden more than 
proportionately? Any attempt merely to reform this or 
that Grant, without dealing with all the Grants, would 
stand condemned and would deservedly fail. 

The question may be raised whether, seeing that the 
Agricultural Rates Act represented, in a sense, a national 
settlement with the landowners (though the Act, be it 
remembered, was only passed for a fixed term of years), 
the sum now payable to the several rating Authorities, in 
respect of the deficiency arising under the Agricultural 
Rates Act — commonly called the Agricultural Rates Grant 
— can properly be inclvided in any re-allotment of Grants 
in Aid. Personally, I see no reason why it should not be 
dealt with exactly like the other Grants in Aid. This 
contention has the high authority of Lord Balfour of 
Biorleigh, Sir George Murray, and the late Sir Edward 
Hamilton, whose lucid argument on the subject may be 
appended. " The circumstances which we have thus 
briefly indicated," they state in their Minority Report 
(Ireland) of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 
" point with irresistible force to the desirability of a re- 
distribution of the aid to Local Taxation given fi-om the 
Imperial Exchequer. With regard to most of the existing 
Grants, such a proposal would meet, we believe, with ready 
concurrence. But the case of the Agricultural Grant, 
which is by far the largest item, may appear at first sight 
more doubtful, and needs careful consideration. 

" In the provisions of the Irish Local Government Act, 
1898, as to the Agricultural Grant, there is no limit of 
time, and consequently it might be supposed that any 
modification of the whole arrangement would be a sort of 
breach of faith. We think it is possible to draw, some 
distinction. 

" The feature of the Act, which was of the nature of a 
bargain, and which is irrevocable, was this : That, whereas 
landlords had hitherto paid half the Poor Rate, they 
should, in future, be relieved of that liability. . . . This 
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relief was given for various reasons, but more especially in 
consideration of the risks which a more representative 
system of Local Government in Ireland would undoubtedly 
bring to them. Consequently, all rates in rural districts 
(as well as most urban rates) are to be henceforth paid by 
occupiers, and this arrangement is admittedly beyond 
alteration. 

" At the same time it was provided by the Local 
Government Act that the rates in respect of agricultural 
land should be relieved to the extent of the Agricultural 
Grant. We do not consider that it is desirable or practic- 
able to depart from the general policy of that Grant; but 
we do not think it can be assumed that the arrangements 
as to the aggregate, and especially the distribution of the 
Grant, are fixed to the last penny for all time. Indeed, 
demands have already been made for the increase of the 
Grant, in order to bring it up to date. And, while the 
distribution is not, in our opinion, satisfactory at present, 
it may, owing to various possible changes in local finance, 
become grossly absurd. For instance, if the valuation of 
any district was considerably increased or diminished — as 
it probably should be in some cases — the rate in the £ 
would be altered, and the Agricultural Grant, based on the 
standard year, 1896-7, might become very anomalous. A 
considerable increase of buildings or railways might have 
a similar effect, or such a result might follow from changes 
of administration. Thus, if a Union which has hitherto 
been very profuse in poor relief were to change its policy, 
it is not outside the bounds of practical possibility that the 
Agricultural Grant might be enough to cover more than 
the whole charge on the land. Or, if the other subventions 
in any district were varied, the rate would vary, and the 
Agricultural Grant would again become anomalous. Again, 
if it is held impossible to vary the distribution of the 
Agricultural Grant, it would seem equally impossible to 
alter the distribution of any other Grant, for the eflFect on 
the ratepayers would be just the same. 

" Now, we are of opinion that, as between ratepayers, 
the relief afforded to the occupier of agricultural land by 
the Local Government Act was equitable, and should be 
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continued, on the ground that the ability as measured by 
the occupation of the land is less than the ability repre- 
sented by the occupation of other property of equal annual 
value. We, therefore, propose that henceforth, as at 
present, the rate on agricultural land should be in each 
area less than the rate on other property by half the 
standard rate. If the position of the agriculturist be thus 
safeguarded, we hope that this further proposition may be 
admitted, viz., that the Agricultural Grant ought not to 
be regarded as an inalienable endowment of particular 
districts and particular ratepayers, but that equitable 
revision from time to time, as fairness and administrative 
policy demahd, is legitimate and necessary."' 

Similar considerations, it is clear, apply with equal force 
to the Agricultural Rate Grants in England and Wales, 
and Scotland. Whether or not it is just and proper to 
continue the beneficial arrangements as to the assessment 
of agricultural land at only half its value, or the payment 
by the occupier of only half-rates upon it, whichever 
system is found most convenient, there is clearly no obliga- 
tion on the part of Parliament to continue to pay, in one 
way rather than in another, the Grant which it made to 
Local Authorities in 1906-7 in resspect of the deficiency 
thus arising. 

We may go a step further with practically universal 
agreement. The action taken in 1888 must be undone. 
If subventions from the Exchequer to Local Authorities 
are to continue to be a feature of our constitution, what 
should be given is — as practically all authorities are now 
at one in declaring — a Grant, not an assigned revenue. 
The retrograde step taken by Lord Goschen, in super- 
seding Grants in Aid by assigned revenues, must be 
reversed. The Goschen finance has, by common consent, 
in this matter, wholly failed. " No separation of Imperial 
and local finance," observes Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
"has in fact been accomplished. . . . Nor would such a 
separation be wholly desirable, it is contended, 'on the 
ground that, so long as a complete separation of the 

' Final Report of Local Taxation Commission (Ireland), Cd. 1068, 1902. 
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functions of the Imperial and Local Authorities is not 
possible, the duties of the former can he most effectually 
performed if accompanied by a system of Imperial 
Grants."'^ If, instead of such Grants, Parliament assigns 
specific sources of revenue to the Local Authorities, or 
dedicate to their use the proceeds of particular taxes, it 
deprives the community as a whole of part of its public 
resources without securing to the National Government, 
in return, any practical means of enforcing upon the Local 
Authorities that minimum of efficiency which the interests 
of the community require; and without giving to the 
National Government that effective backing of its super- 
vision and control, and that effective strengthening of its 
counsel and advice, without which it is powerless to check 
local extravagance and local waste. The psychological 
effect upon the Local Authorities of assigned revenues 
instead of Grants in Aid is, moreover, wholly to the bad. 
To a Local Authority the proceeds of assigned revenues 
soon become regarded as its own property, which it ought 
to be able to spend at its will as freely as the rates which 
it levies upon its constituents, or even more so, and yet 
without the check to extravagance that is supplied by the 
consciousness of having to face, at the elections, those from 
whom the money has been raised. In fact, as things are, 
" the Local Authorities enjoying the Grants in Aid are 
said to spend them without consideration, and with a 
recklessness which would be absent if they were dealing 
with moneys directly provided out of their own pockets. 
. . . Experience shows that grants do not reduce the 
rates, these being, as a rule, as high now as before such 
Grants were in operation. Grants should be given for 
special purposes, and not in aid of rates generally. . . . 
At present they are too much given to regard these Grants 
in the light of doles." Whilst it is desirable that con- 
siderable aid should be afforded to the local ratepayers, 
both for the sake of equalising local burdens and for the 
sake of strengthening the influence for efficiency of the 
National Government, it is of the highest importance, 

' Final Report of Local Taxation Commission (England), igoi, p. 70. 
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both as a check upon extravagance, and as a means of 
securing effective popular assent and control, that the 
Local Authorities, while receiving general assistance from 
the Exchequer in respect of national burdens they cannot 
avoid, should feel that the results of their own actions 
seriously affect the amount of a definite local rate, varying 
from year to year. With regard to the aid that they get 
from the National Exchequer, it is desirable that they 
should feel that it comes as a recognition of the fact that 
the local service thus aided is one which is performed, not 
for the locality alone, but, in part at least, in furtherance 
of the interests of the community as a whole; and that 
accordingly the community as a whole has a right to satisfy 
itself, by the inspection of the expert officers of the central 
departments concerned, that the service is performed at 
least up to the extent, and with at least the degree of 
efficiency, that the community may, in its own interests, 
firom time to time prescribe. 

We reach now a parting of the ways, at which we must 
come to a decision which governs the rest of our argu- 
ment. There are those who contend that the basis of 
adjustment between the Exchequer and the Local Authori- 
ties should rest on a classification of the services performed 
by the Local Authorities. Some of these services, it is 
contended, are national in their character, useful to the 
community as a whole rather than to the locality, 
" onerous " rather than " beneficial " to the Local 
Authority concerned; and should, it is contended, there- 
fore, be wholly paid for by the Exchequer. Other services, 
it is admitted, are advantageous and beneficial to the 
locality concerned, which may therefore fairly be left to 
bear its own charges for whatever grade of administration 
it chooses to indulge in. It follows, though this is often 
not realised, that no Grants in Aid should be paid in 
respect of these latter services. 

To the present writer this contention, though supported 
by a whole stream of writers, who seem to have followed 
almost blindly one on another, appears to be wholly 
fallacious. It is, to begin with, impossible to make out, 
with any clearness of principle or consensus of opinion, 
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what are the services of national and of local benefit 
respectively. One would have thought that the care of 
the sick poor, the grant of outdoor relief and the educa- 
tion of the children were, of all services, those most 
distinctly beneficial to the inhabitants of each locality; 
and those in which they had most direct interest in 
developing at other people's expense. But no : the Poor 
Rate and the Education Rate are invariably the first to be 
declared, by those who argue for this classification of 
services, essentially " national " burdens, incurred for 
national ends, and properly chargeable to the community 
as a whole. One would have thought that the protection 
of life and property by a local police force — a service so 
obviously profitable to the inhabitants of the particular 
locality concerned that they often spontaneously petitioned 
Parliament to be allowed to tax themselves for it' — ^was a 
service emphatically local in its benefits and' in its char- 
acter. But no : the Police Rate is, by common consent of 
all who make the distinction, to be deemed a national 
service. On the other hand, the great service of sewers 
and embankments and sluices, by which, in the Fen 
country, a whole province is protected from flooding; or 
the maintenance of the great sea wall that adds to England 
the many hundred square miles of Romney Marsh — 
though of far more than local concern — is universally 
classified as a local service, to be paid for by the particular 
parishes immediately benefited. Even the maintenance of 
the King's Highway, which is, in every locality, used by 
other than the residents in that locality, and the repair 
of which is, historically, an immemorial obligation im- 
posed by the community at large, has, until the other day, 
never be regarded as other than a local service. We see 
the beginning of a doubt in the curious statement of the 
Majority of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
that " the maintenance of main roads we also consider, on 
the whole, to be, to some extent, a national service, and 
likely to become more so, owing to the increasing mobility 

' See The Parish and the County and The Manor and the Borough, by 
S. and B. Webb, for many instances of these petitions for " Watching " 
Acts. 
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of the population and the development of new means of 
locomotion."' 

What is the explanation of this curious classification? 
To say that the relief of the local poor, the education of 
the local children, and the local protection of life and 
property are not services which benefit primarily and 
principally the locality itself seems too paradoxical for 
words. What really underlies such a strange classification 
— this may be seen in carefully noting the words used in 
support of it — is the assumption that local services in this 
connection are those only which produce an increase in 
the rental value' of local real estate. If the local benefit 
is to the landlord's property, as is plainly the case with 
regard to sewers and embankments, then it is admitted 
that the cost may fairly come on the local rates, no matter 
how much indirect advantage may also accrue to the nation 
at large. But when the benefits to the locality, however 
direct and substantial, are of a nature to be enjoyed 
by the local inhabitants without paying extra rent for 
them (such as education, the provision for the poor, and 
police protection), those who uphold this classification 
reveal that the " locality " means to them acres and rent- 
roll, not inhabitants; describe these services as "onerous" ; 
ignore the benefit to the people of the district, and claim 
that exactly these services (together, now, with main 
roads) are the " four " great national services to be wholly 
charged to the Exchequer!^ 

It is plain that this argument finds no support in political 
science. To assert that only those services which increase 
the rental value of real estate should be paid for out of the 
local rates is, in effect, to claim that the owners and 
occupiers of real estate should absolutely cease, as such, 
to contribute out of their existing rentals to the cost of 
any part of the ordinary local administration. It might 
conceivably be equitable that these owners and occupiers 
should not bear the whole expense of local government; 

' Final (Majority) Report of Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
(England and Wales), Cd. 638 of 1901, p. 11. 

' Majority Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, Cd. 638 
of 1901, p. 12. 
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though, as I have shown, in rural districts this is now less 
than their estates bore a century ago. But to claim that 
they ought, in equity to be relieved of the whole expense, 
except in so far as they graciously give back part of the actual 
increase effected in their own rent-roll, is, when we remem^ 
ber the history of local taxation and of private landowning 
in England, an extraordinarily audacious pretention. Yet 
this is what the argument of the Majority of the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation, voicing the desires of the 
whole " country party," really amounts to. 

There is, however, another reason — one which should 
appeal to the farmers and country gentlemen, as much as 
to the Municipal Corporations which are often inveigled 
into using the same language — why this argument of 
" classification of services " is a dangerous one. If it were 
really accepted by the Government and the Legislature that 
certain services were so essentially of national concern 
that the locality ought not, as such, to be made to bear 
any part of its cost, the end of local autonomy, as regards 
those services is surely at hand. Where a service is 
deemed to be supremely of national importance, no Local 
Authority can ever be allowed to do as it pleases about it. 
It is not a little significant that the Continental classifica- 
tion of services is usually into " obligatory " and 
" optional " C and with regard to the " obligatory " ser- 
vices, corresponding with our " onerous " or " national " 
services, the locality is allowed practically no say, and is 
bound hand and foot. It is, in fact, only with regard to 
the " optional " services, corresponding with our " bene- 
ficial " or " local " services, that anything approaching to 
local autonomy is allowed to exist. And this seems to be 
inevitable. If ever we come, in this country, to a classifi- 
cation of services into " national " and " local," and throw 
the whole cost of the so-called " national " services on the 
National Exchequer, any real local government with regard 
to those services will necessarily cease to be. I know that 
rural County Councillors sometimes picture to themselves 
an enlightened Government recognising that they are 

' National and Local Finance, by J. Watson Grice, D.Sc. (Econ.), 1910. 
G 
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doing that Government a great favour, and saving the 
nation no small expense, by taking the trouble to adminis- 
ter, without fee or reward, what is really a national service; 
and they visualise the enlightened Government accord- 
ingly, gladly permitting them to administer that service 
in the locality just as they think fit. But this is a dream, 
and an ill-informed dream. Though the County Coun- 
cillors perform a valtiable and most useful public service 
by their gratuitous administration, they thereby save no 
expense to the Exchequer. The fact has been repeatedly 
tested. The actual cost of administration of every nationally 
organised service — whether we take Customs or Excise, 
the Post Office or the Prisons, the Factory Department or 
the Labour Exchanges — is demonstrably far lower than it 
would be if split up into one or two or three hundred 
local administrations, by local government areas, even with 
all the advantage of gratuitous local supervision. The 
recent experiments in dividing the administrative work of 
Old Age Pensions between the Inland Revenue service 
and the Local Authorities, and in transferring the collec- 
tion of various licences and assessed taxes from national 
to local hands, are on this point finally conclusive. The 
advantages of local over national administration are, in 
my view, so great that I want to see local government 
preserved. But it is not an economical form of adminis- 
tration. If the Government ever came to pay anything 
like the whole cost of local administration of any service, 
the Local Authorities would find the little finger of the 
Government Department of the future thicker than the 
whole loins of the Local Government Board of to-day. 
Those representatives of the County Councils and the 
agricultural interest who plead for any such division of 
locally administered services, with a view to make the 
Exchequer bear the whole cost of one class, are unwittingly 
tending to bring about what I have termed the Bureau- 
cra:tic System. In the interest of genuine local self- 
government, which they and I have alike at heart, I 
adjure them to abandon so suicidal a contention. 

Fortunately, however, the advocates of a " classification 
of services," as the basis of Grants in Aid, do not, in fact. 
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follow out the logic of their own arguments. They neither 
propose any rigid exclusion of Grants from all the services 
which they admit to be " local," nor do they seriously ask 
the Government to bear the whole cost of those which 
they contend to be " national." In fact, the particular 
argument used does not appear in any way to have in- 
fluenced the practical proposals made. It has, for the 
most part, merely been picked up, in our characteristic 
unintellectual way, because it seemed to support proposals 
that would anyhow have been made without it. But in- 
tellectual mistakes of this kind are more dangerous in 
their subsequent effect on the minds of those concerned, 
than in their immediate result. They have a way of per- 
verting the mind, and, in after years, of leading us 
insidiously astray. Let us therefore now bury the fallacy, 
and proceed on the common assumption that the Grants 
must be made, not for services arbitrarily styled national, 
but in aid of certain definitely selected services in which 
the real objects of Grants in Aid can be most conveniently 
attained, and in the efficiency of which the community as a 
whole has a considerable interest. 

We see at once that, on this view, that it is of funda- 
mental importance that the Grants should not be fixed 
sums, but should, year by year, be dependent on local 
efficiency. It is plainly essential, in the interests alike of 
economy and efficiency, that the present arrangement of 
making definitely fixed lump sum Grants, irrespective of 
the use that is being made of them, should be promptly and 
completely brought to an end. Such an arrangement 
operates almost as an encouragement to extravagance and 
laxity of administration, and makes the National Govern- 
ment a helpless accomplice in the crime. 

We may, therefore, confidently expect it to be provided 
that the Grants in aid of specific services will be adminis- 
tered by the departments of the National Government 
charged with the supervision of those services, and that, 
in order to emphasise year by year the conditional character 
of the Grants, they will be paid by or on the instructions 
of these departments, direct to the Local Authorities con- 
cerned. The conditions on which the Grants are to be 
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payable should not (as the examples of the English Poor 
Law Teachers' Grant and the Scottish Medical Grant 
emphatically warn us) be stereotyped in a statutory enact- 
ment, but should be formulated and revised from time to 
time by the Minister in charge, by a Minute or Code to be 
laid before Parliament for criticism and possible disapproval. 
No Grant should be payable unless a certificate is given by 
the department concerned that the Local Authority is 
administering the service to be aided in general accordance 
with the law and with the authoritative regulations of the 
Department; that the service, alike in adequacy of supply 
and degree of efficiency — taking into account all the circum- 
stances of the locality — ^reaches at least what may be con- 
sidered the national minimum; and that the Local Authority 
is applying itself to remedy any shortcomings according to 
its means. 

This plan of variable Grants is often objected to on 
behalf of the Treasury, on the ground that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is thereby rendered powerless over his 
own Budget. The Grants in Aid, it is said, automatically 
increase, with the growth in size or efficiency of the aided 
services, to an extent and at a rate which can neither be 
controlled nor even predicted. This is a valid objection 
to such a variable Grant as nearly all those administered 
by the Board of Education. But because we must concede 
this point to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is mere 
poverty of imagination, even sheer ignorance of existing 
alternatives, that leads some advisers to give up all the 
advantages of variable Grants in Aid, and to adopt (like 
Lord Goschen) either the plan of assigning specific 
revenues, or else (as in most of the Poor Law Grants) the 
plan of giving fixed lump sums. It is, as experience has 
shown, quite practicable to combine the convenience of a 
fixed aggregate Grant to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the paramount consideration of making the subven- 
tion to each Local Authority vary in the desired relation 
according to the extent or efficiency of the service, or to 
the changing poverty of the district. What seems pointed 
to is an arrangement by which the aggregate amount of 
all the Grants in Aid (or, if preferred, of the Grants in 
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respect of each of the main services) should be fixed for a 
term of years (say seven or ten), to be revised only at the 
expiration of each term, when the total sum would pro- 
ably, upon a review of all the circumstances, need to be 
increased for the next ensuing term. The aggregate total 
so fixed for each of the three kingdoms can then be allotted 
among the several Local Authorities upon the basis of 
whatever index of amount or efficiency of service may be 
adopted. During each term of years the total receivable 
by all the Local Authorities together would not increase 
with the growth or efficiency of the service or services, 
nor decrease with any decline in them. But each particular 
Local Authority would find the amount of its own share 
year by year obviously dependent on the size or efficiency 
of its service, though the percentage that the Grants all 
bore to the total cost would fall; and each Authority would 
even have the further inducement that, by developing its 
service at a greater rate than the average, it would secure 
in Grant not only a larger amount but also a higher per- 
centage of its expenditure than would be obtained by its 
more apathetic neighbours. The Lunacy and Medical 
Relief Grants in Scotland — to a lesser extent, also some 
of the Irish Grants — have long been allotted in practically 
this way, with admirable results.' Of course, the Local 
Authorities themselves prefer the Grants to have no fixed 
aggregate limit, but to increase automatically with the 
service! They may be left to fight out, with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose financial convenience shall 
be paramount. But we ought to take care, in the public 
interest, that we do not forego the advantages of the 
variable Grant for the sake of the convenience of either 
of them or of both. 

But although the Grant should, in the interests of 
efficiency, be a variable one, experience should dissuade 
us from allocating it on any such mechanical basis as the 
number of persons treated, or the number of officers en- 
gaged, at so much per head or at such a proportion of the 
salaries paid, at so much per school place or per hospital 

^ Except for the inadvertent stereotyping of the conditions of the Medical 
Relief Grant in 1889 (cee ch. 4). 
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bed, at any given sum per attendance at school or per week 
per patient. The simplicity of calculation gained by any 
such arrangement is outweighed by the impossibility of 
doing justice to the special circumstances of particular 
localities, by the difficulty of securing any approach to an 
equalisation of local burdens, and by the danger of 
establishing a basis which becomes rapidly obsolete. The 
provision of a service adequate in extent to the local needs, 
and yet not unnecessarily expensive, can, as all experience 
indicates, be better secured by appropriate regulations, 
compliance with which is enforced by a Grant, than by 
offering what comes to be a standing bonus on further 
extensions. Similarly, a rising standard of efficiency, and 
the introduction of new improvements in service, can be 
better secured by advisory Circulars and a periodical re- 
vision of Regulations to be annually laid before Parliament, 
coupled with a Grant varying with the total amount of 
service, than by specific Grants for teachers, nurses, drugs, 
etc., which can never be made to cover all the various 
improvements that are being made by one Local Authority 
or another. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the adoption of the 
County or County Borough as the unit for administra- 
tion, which (subject to due consideration of the position 
of, and possible sharing of services with, the Non-County 
Boroughs and populous Urban Districts of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, and the smaller Burghs in Scotland) 
may now be assumed, will greatly facilitate both the com- 
plete remodelling and the future administration of the 
Grants in Aid. 

It follows from all the preceding argument that the 
Grants should not be made in respect of the whole work 
of the Local Authorities, but should be applicable to 
definite and deliberately-selected services. 

Grants in aid generally of the expenditure of Local 
Authorities, without specific allocation to particular ser- 
vices, are (as Mr. Gladstone always declareH) wholly 
injurious encouragements to extravagance. Like the 
assignment of revenues, they can form no part of scientific 
finance. All the successful Grants in Aid of the past have 
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taken the form of proportional subventions towards the 
cost of specific services. It has only been when a variable 
and proportional Grant in Aid has been made to the Local 
Authorities charged with the performance of a specific 
service which it wished to encourage, as with the Educa- 
tion Grant and the Police Grant in England and Wales, 
and the Poor Law Medical Grants in Scotland and Ireland, 
that we see the departments concerned able to frame regu- 
lations for making the Grant not merely relieve the rate- 
payer, but also promote the efliciency of the service. 

We do not need to grant special subventions to all the 
manifold expenditure of Local Authorities. We may 
leave, for instance, the inhabitants of any locality to clean 
and light and pave their own streets. We had better let 
them pay for their own Town Hall. W^e do not need to 
assist them to beautify their parks, or to provide a muni- 
cipal orchestra. We may leave them unaided in all their 
increasing experiments in " Municipal Trading." There 
are four main services which, by a consensus of opinion, in 
the light of past experience, stand out as suitable for Grants 
in Aid. These are (i.) Education and (ii.) Police, and those 
parts of the work of the present Poor Law Authorities and 
Public Health Authorities connected with (iii.) Lunacy, 
and (iv.) the provision for the sick and infirm, and the 
maintenance of the Public Health. 

The most expensive local service, and the one in which 
the community as a whole has the greatest interest, is the 
maintenance of the national minimum of child nurture, 
which is now the function of the Local Education 
Authority. The Grants administered by the Board of 
Education need, not only increasing by something like a 
million a year (as, in fact, has been promised), but also 
consolidating and simplifying. The opportunity should, 
of course, be taken to unite, under the Local Education 
Authority and the Central Department for Education, all 
the public provision made for children of school age (not 
being certified as sick or mentally defective), including, 
therefore, the enforcement of the Children Act, and all the 
optional as well as the obligatory functions of the Local 
Education Authority. 
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The Police Grant had always, down to 1888, been the 
most successful of all the Grants in Aid. It was largely 
spoilt by the Goschen revolution in finance. What is now 
needed is to go back to the old system of giving a definite 
proportion of the expenditure year by year, extended to 
the whole of the local expenditure connected with the 
administration of justice, under the supervision, as here- 
tofore, of the Home Office (so far as concerns England 
and Wales). 

The existing Lunacy Grants need only extending to the 
mentally defective of all ages, kinds, and grades, who will, 
we may assume, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feeble-minded, be provided for exclusively and entirely 
by the Local Authority for the mentally defective, a re- 
constituted Asylums Committee of the County or County 
Borough Council, to which (as in all other cases) the Grant 
should be paid direct, and not through the conduit-pipe 
of any other body. 

Of the other services at present performed by Local 
Authorities, that of roads will be largely aided by the new 
Road Board, which we may expect to see developing into a 
central supervisory department for road administration, 
wielding its own extensive funds, whilst agricultural 
organisation, scientific research, and rural co-operation 
will receive help from the Development Commission. 
The present outdoor relief to the aged will henceforth 
be to a large and, we may believe, an increasing extent borne 
by the National Exchequer in the form of old age pen- 
sions. We may take the Labour Exchanges as a token 
that the whole dealing with unemployment, together 
with the provision to be made for the able-bodied, in- 
cluding the vagrants on the one hand and the unemployed 
on the other, must necessarily be undertaken, in one 
form or the other, by the National Government, as, 
indeed so cautious and so experienced a body as the 
County Councils Association, under such leaders as the 
Duke of Northumberland and Lord Belper, Lord St. 
Aldwyn and Mr- Arthur Chapman now proposes, in a 
scheme which has had the rare fortune to be approved 
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by both the Majority and the Minority of the Poor 
Law Commission. It is therefore positively undesir- 
able that any part of the present expenditure of the 
Local Authorities on workhouses or on outdoor relief 
should be aided by Government Grants. Another Poor 
Law service, that of providing for the children of school 
age, including, when necessary, maintenance as well as 
schooling, must necessarily become part of the work of 
the Local Education Authority, which has its own Grant 
in Aid. Thus, of all the work now done by the Poor Law 
Authorities, we have left only that obviously destined to 
be united with that of the Lo'cal Health Authority, namely, 
the provision for the sick and infirm. This, it is clear, 
should become part of the ordinary work of the unified 
medical service under the County Medical Officer, which 
the before-mentioned scheme of the County Councils 
Association proposes. This work, vital as it is to the 
community as a whole, receives at present the stimulus 
and assistance of practically no Grants in Aid — apart from 
the small subvention towards the salaries of Medical 
Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors — and (we may 
almost say consequently) no systematic inspection or 
supervision. It is therefore desirable that a substantial 
Grant should be received in future by the Local Health 
Authorities; and that it should become available, under 
suitable conditions, not for specific items, but for the 
whole expenditure of these Authorities upon the pre- 
servation of the public health and the care of the sick and 
infirm, including the provision for childbirth and care in 
infancy up to school age, and the optional as well as the 
obligatory functions of the Local Health Authority. 

The withdrawal, from the Poor Law Authorities of the 
United Kingdom, of the three and a half millions sterling 
that they now annually receive (in England and Wales 
through the conduit-pipe of the County and County 
Borough Councils) in Grants in Aid — Grants, as we have 
seen, of a /specially defective character — would be politi- 
cally impossible if we were not, at the same time, actually 
relieving the Boards of Guardians and Parish Councils of 
an equivalent burden. These very Authorities are just 
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being relieved, to the extent of a million and a half a year, 
of the outdoor relief that they have hitherto been 
actually disbursing to people over 70. The transfer of 
the thousands of actually certified imbeciles from the 
workhouses to the asylums of the Local Lunacy Authority, 
— which would save, in food alone, close upon two hundred 
thousand pounds a year — needs but a stroke of the pen of 
the President of the Local Government Board, in his 
signature of an Order amending the General Consolida- 
tion Order of 1847, by definitely forbidding, after an 
early date, the retention of any such person in any work- 
house. At the same time, it would, of course, be pro- 
vided, in the Act reallotting the Grants in Aid, that the 
Poor Law Authorities would no longer be required to 
make any payments to the Local Lunacy Authorities for 
pauper lunatics in the County Asylums — thus saving the 
Poor Law Authorities over a million and a half per annum 
— or to the Local Health Authorities for the constantly- 
increasing number of pauper patients sent to the Muni- 
cipal Hospitals. With all this alleviation of the burden 
on the Poor Law Authorities, at once saving them, in 
actual outgoings, at least as much as they now receive 
from the Exchequer, and the relief being even a progres- 
sively increasingly one, the present Grants to these 
Authorities — which, as we have seen in a preceding 
chapter, have every possible defect that a Grant in Aid can 
have, and practically no merits — would naturally be at 
once terminated; even if any complete scheme of dealing 
with the Poor Law has to be deferred. The Poor Law 
Authorities would, of course, start by fearing that the 
Poor Rate that they have to levy would be increased, but 
they would presently find that, relieved of their aged out 
relief cases over 70, of the certified imbeciles in the 
workhouses, and of all their out-of-pocket payments for 
lunatics and sick, they would, in fact, in the aggregate, be 
financially better off, even without their Grants in Aid, 
than they are at present. Any exceptional cases, in which 
the Poor Rate could be shown to have been increased by 
reason of the change, as compared with that for 19 10 
(prior to the removal of the pauper disqualification for Old 
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Age Pensions), might be met by a special and temporary 
Grant to the particular Poor Law area. 

It remains to be considered on what basis the Grants in 
Aid to the several Local Authorities concerned, namely, 
the Local Education Authorities, the Local Police 
Authorities, the Local Lunacy Authorities, and the Local 
Health Authorities, who are, in the principal towns of 
England and Wales, all united in the County Borough 
Council. 

It may be suggested that the Grant in Aid of the Local 
Lunacy Authorities may well continue to be made on the 
simple basis of so many shillings per week for every 
certified person for whom approved asylum provision is 
made. Certain amendments are desirable, viz., (i) the 
Grant should be uniform for all classes of mentally defec- 
tive persons under the Local Lunacy Authority, and 
identical with whatever Grant may be given in respect 
of other inmates of institutions, so as to avoid all financial 
bias in the classification of patients; (2) it should be pay- 
able irrespective of what may be recovered from the 
patients' relatives, so as not to deprive the Local Authority 
(as is stupidly done at present) of all inducement to effect 
such recovery; and (3) it should be so fixed as to encourage 
those Local Lunacy Authorities which might improve the 
character of their provision. These considerations point, 
it may be suggested, to the aggregate Lunacy Grant for 
England and Wales (with corresponding equivalents for 
Scotland and Ireland) being fixed, at the outset, for the 
first term of seven years, at approximately half the aggre- 
gate cost to the Local Lunacy Authorities, irrespective of 
recoupments from relatives of patients, etc. The total so 
fixed should then be allocated, year by year, among the 
Local Authorities, subject to a proper certificate of eflSciency, 
in proportion to the number of patients whom they were 
year by year providing for. 

The basis of the Police Grant might advantageously 
remain as at present, again with a fixed aggregate total 
for a term of seven years, calculated, at half the present 
aggregate expenditure on this service (with which might 
be included the expenses of criminal prosecutions, etc.) 
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of the Local Authorities aided. The sum thus allotted 
would then be divisible, year by year, among all such 
Authorities, in proportion to their total expenditure on the 
service. 

With regard to the multifarious Grants to the Local 
Education Authorities, amounting in the aggregate to 
twenty millions a year, it is clear that there must be 
much greater simplification and much more effective 
equalisation of local burdens. Yet it is probably undesir- 
able to forego the lever for educational improvements 
afforded by special Grants towards such optional local 
expenditure, in excess of the " National Minimum," as 
(a) support of University Colleges, Technical Institu- 
tions, Training Colleges, and Secondary Schools; (b) an 
effective " Scholarship Ladder " ; (c) provision for boys 
and girls between 14 and 18; and (d) special schools for 
the blind, deaf and dumb, the physically defective, and 
those duU-witted children who cannot be certified for 
relegation to the Lunacy Authority. Special Grants in 
Aid of these forms of expenditure, which it might other- 
wise be difficult universally to insist on, had better continue 
to be made (and must plainly be promptly increased in 
amount) on the best basis that experience may dictate. 
But all the rest of the educational requirements, including 
cookery and manual training classes, might surely now be 
insisted on (together with the medical inspection and 
treatment, and adequate execution of the duties with 
regard to neglected and necessitous children of school 
age) as part of the general conditions as to local efficiency 
without which no Grant would be payable. Subject to 
such stipulations and general conditions, as hereafter ex- 
plained, it seems desirable to sweep away all the complica- 
tions of " average attendance " and the rest of it ; and to 
make the Grants simply in lump sums to the several 
Local Education Authorities, in proportion to their total 
expenditure on the service, and, in the manner to be 
subsequently described, in proportion to their poverty. 

We come now to the fourth main service, that of the 
Local Health Authorities, which cannot fail increasingly 
to include, with a unified medical staff, and a combined 
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provision of hospitals and infirmaries, the whole of the 
public provision to be made for the sick poor, in substitu- 
tion for the General Mixed Workholise and the " deter- 
rent " medical service of the Poor Law, apart from 
whatever may be effected by the Government scheme of 
Sickness Insurance. But the proposals immediately 
necessary for a complete revision of the Grants in Aid do 
not involve any such simultaneous supersession of the 
Poor Law. What is proposed that (in lieu of the Grants 
to the Poor Law Authorities, now rendered unnecessary 
by their being relieved of between three and foxir millions 
of expenditure) there should be paid to the Local Health 
Authorities, under appropriate conditions, a substantial 
Grant of fixed aggregate total in aid of all their work 
under the Public Health Acts; including equally (a) their 
improvements of the material environment in the way of 
drainage, paving, housing, water supply, etc; (b) their 
provision for the prevention of disease, by notification, 
health visiting, house to house inspection, and their 
" searching out " of cases of untreated sickness so as to 
deal with it at the incipient stage; and (c) their rapidly- 
growing provision of medical treatment, in their own 
municipal hospitals, sanatoria, dispensaries, etc., not only 
of smallpox and scarlet fever, but also of phthisis, measles, 
whooping-cough, and by " milk clinics " and " Schools 
for Mothers," of infantile disorders generally. What is 
suggested is that, here also, the sum to be fixed for the first 
term of seven years, as the aggregate total of these Grants 
in Aid, should be, for England and Wales (with equivalents 
for Scotland and Ireland) approximately one-half of the 
total sum now being spent by the Local Health Authori- 
ties on all their manifold work under the Public Health 
Acts. 

It will be seen, therefore, that alike for Lunacy and 
Police, Education and Health, it is suggested that the 
contribution of the Exchequer should be one-half of the 
present cost of the service. This proportion has the 
advantage of fitting in approximately with the existing 
facts. But it has also the high authority on its side of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who made, in his Separate 
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Report from the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 
the same proposal.' More than half it appears both un- 
necessary and undesirable for the Exchequer to contribute, 
in order to leave a desirable inducement to local economy. 
Less than half it is equally undesirable to grant, because 
(as Lord Balfour of Burleigh also pointed out) it is 
" essential that the Grants should nowhere be reduced to 
such an extent as to weaken the control already exercised.'" 
It is perilous, amid all the complications of the figures, 
in the wilderness of blue books — none of them giving 
exactly comparable figures for the different parts of the 
United Kingdom, and few of them deigning to include in 
a simple statement all the various kinds of subventions 
from the Exchequer — to propose any definite sums. But, 
by way of illustration, without necessarily asserting that 
the amounts are exactly correct, we may take the present 
total expenditure of the Local Authorities of England 
and Wales on police, conveyance of prisoners, and criminal 
prosecutions at approximately ;^5,ooo,ooo per annum; 
on lunacy (allowing for the early transfer of all certified 
persons firom the General Mixed Workhouse) at 
;^3, 000,000 per annum; on education (exclusive of 
University and secondary education, scholarships, con- 
tinuation schools and special schools for the blind, 
etc., for which separate Grants must continue to be 
made) at ;^24,ooOjOOO per annum; and on the Public 
Health service (including the transfers suggested) at (a 
mere guess) ^10,000,000 per annum — ^^making a total 
gross expenditure (apart from loans) of ;^42,ooo,ooo per 
annum. The aggregate Government Grant for these 
services would, on this proposal, amount for the first 
term of seven years, to ;^2 1,000,000 for England and 
Wales. To this must be added (i.) the separate Grants 
that would continue to be payable by the Board of Educa- 
tion, at present amounting, perhaps, to ;^2,ooo,ooo^-a 
sum which ought to be increased to ^3,000,000; (ii.) the 
Grant for Industrial and Reformatory Schools which 

■ Final Report of Local Taxation Commission (England and Wales), 
Cd. 638 of 1901, p. 73- 
' Final Report of Local Taxation Commission (Scotland), 1902, p. 32. 
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would continue to be payable as at present, ;^2oo,ooo; 
(iii.) the miscellaneous subventions, such as Distress Com- 
mittee Grants, etc., ;^25o,ooo; and (iv.) equivalent totals 
under all heads for Scotland and Ireland, say ^7,000,000 
a year. This gives us an aggregate total of between 
;^3 1,000,000 and ^32,000,000, which may perhaps 
represent on the present total, an increase of ;^2,ooo,ooo 
a year, with which to ensure that no Local Authority shall 
— at the very worst — ^receive less than at present. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it may be suggested, would 
do well if he could compound for some such sum, all but 
a small proportion of it being insusceptible of increase for 
a period of seven years. 

It remains to be suggested how that or any other total 
sum — so far as the fixed aggregate is concerned — can be 
best allotted among the several Local Authorities in such a 
way as to (i.) maintain their interest in economical ad- 
ministration; (ii.) secure the enforcement everywhere of 
a " National Minimum " of eflSciency in each service; 
(iii.) stimulate and encourage improvements and a rise in 
the standard of efficiency; and (iv.) so far equalise the 
burden on the ratepayer as to prevent even the poorest 
district being made to pay more than the average rate in 
the pound of the Kingdom as a whole. Here, again, we 
have the high authority of Lord Balfour of Burleigh for 
the suggestion and the outline of a plan of distribution 
which would continue subventions in proportions to cost 
of the local service, with such an adjustment as would give 
to the poorer districts more than the richer districts.' It 
is of great importance (as all our experience has proved) to 
afford some special encouragement to poor districts, and 
to make the Grant in Aid for each service to each Local 
Authority vary, not only in proportion to the expendi- 
ture of that Authority on the service^ but also in propor- 
tion to its poverty, as measured by the assessable value of 
its area per head of population. Probably every competent 
authority would agree on this point with the Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 

' Final Report of Local Taxation Commission (Scotland), 1902, p. 32. 
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though with a wider application of their words. "As 
matters now stand," they say, " it is, we think, impossible 
for counties with a low assessable value, and many claims 
on the County Rate, to make a provision that, in our 
opinion, is absolutely necessary in the interests of the 
community . . . and the mere fact that the subsidy of 
the Exchequer is increased, even largely increased, will 
not, of itself, meet the difficulty. On the other hand, by 
the application of definite standards to administrative 
finance, the methods which we recommend would further 
economy." In fact, " so long as the burden of the neces- 
sary expenditure upon national services falls with greater 
severity upon one district than another, it is difficult to 
insist upon general administrative reforms." That Com- 
mission accordingly recommended for adoption, with 
regard to the Grant for all the mentally defective, the plan 
submitted to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
by such high authorities as Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir 
George Murray, and the late Sir Edward Hamilton. This 
plan, which is here extended and elaborated, proceeds on 
the basis of fixing what we may call a " National Mini- 
mum " rate of expenditure per head of population— taking 
something like the minimum which experience shows to 
be anywhere necessary for efficiency — and a standard rate 
in the pound — taking, it may be suggested, something 
like the average of the rates of the country as a whole. 
If the product of the standard rate does not produce, in 
the area of any Local Authority, the amount of the 
" National Minimum " of expenditure for its population, 
the deficiency might be made wholly good by what has 
been called the Primary Grant. The actual expenditure 
of the Local Authority would, however, practically always 
be in excess of the national minimum rate of expenditure 
per head of population — this necessarily having to be at 
the lowest customary standard — and towards the excess 
the National Government should contribute, as the 
Secondary Grant, a moderate proportion only — an amount 
which might be whatever can be afforded from the balance 
of the fixed total aggregate Grant (after deducting the 
sum of all the Primary Grants), in exact proportion to the 
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actual expenditures of the several Local Authorities over 
and above the standard expenditure per head of popula- 
tion. The amounts of the Primary and Secondary Grants 
to each Local Authority would be added together, and 
paid over as a single block Grant. 

This scheme of distribution has been put into precise 
Parliamentary terms, so far as the proposed Grant to the 
Local Health Authority is concerned, in the following 
clause.' 

" In lieu of the Grants now paid by Parliament to Boards 
of Guardians there shall be paid annually out of moneys 
provided by Parliament to a special account, to be termed 
the Exchequer Contribution (Health Grants) Account, a 
sum which during each of the seven years next ensuing 
shall not exceed four million pounds sterling, and which 
shall, during each subsequent period of seven years, not 
exceed such sura as may from time to time be voted by 
Parliament. 

There shall be paid annually from the Exchequer Con- 
tributions (Health Grants) Account, under regulations to 
be made by the Local Government Board with the approval 
of the Treasury, to the Council of every County and 
County Borough in aid of their expenditure under the 
Acts mentioned in the Third and Fourth Schedules to this 
Act and under Section 5 of this Act such sums as may each 
year be fixed by the Local Government Board in accordance 
with the following principles : — 

{a) There shall be determined for each year by the 
Local Government Board a rate of expenditure 
per head of population (to be termed the National 
Minimum of Health Expenditure), which in the 
opinion of the Local Government Board will 
amount to the least sum at which under the most 
favourable circumstances the Council of any 
County or County Borough can possibly discharge 
efficiently the duties laid upon them by Parlia- 
ment, under the Acts mentioned in the Third and 

' Extracted from The Prevention of Destitution Bill, 1910 (National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Destitution, 37, Norfolk Street, London, 
price IE.). 
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Fovirth Schedules to this Act, and Section 5 of 
this Act and any Acts amending any of these 
Acts. 

(b) There shall be determined for each year by the 
Local Government Board, a rate in the pound 
assessable value (to be termed the Standard Aver- 
age Health Rate), which, in the opinion of the 
Local Government Board, represents as nearly as 
can be ascertained the average rate in the pound 
required in the last preceding year to defray the 
aggregate expenditure of the Councils of all the 
Counties and County Boroughs in the discharge 
of their duties as aforesaid. 

(c) No Grant shall be payable under this section to the 
Council of any County or County Borough which 
have not, in the opinion of the Local Government 
Board, expended in the discharge of their duties 
as aforesaid during the last preceding year a sum 
equal to the National Minimum of Health 
Expenditure determined as aforesaid. 

{d) If, in the opinion of the Local Government Board, 
the amount of expenditure incurred by the Council 
of any County or County Borough during the last 
preceding year in the discharge of their duties as 
aforesaid could not be met after deducting all 
receipts in aid by a rate in the pound equal to the 
Standard Average Health Rate determined as 
aforesaid, there shall be paid to the Council of such 
County or County Borough out of the Exchequer 
Contributions (Health Grants) Account a sura, to 
be termed the Primary Health Grant, equal to the 
deficiency thus ascertained. 

(e) There shall be paid out of the Exchequer Con- 
tributions (Health Grants) Account to the Council 
of every County and County Borough other than 
those referred to in Section 5, sub-section 4 (d) of 
this Act, such a Grant in Aid of their expenditure 
under the Acts mentioned in the Third and Fourth 
Schedules annexed hereto and Section 5 of this 
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Act, and any Acts amending any of these Acts (to 
be termed the Secondary Health Grant) as may be 
determined by the Local Government Board, the 
amount of the Grant in each case being made equal 
to such uniform proportion of the actual expendi- 
ture of the several Councils under the said Acts 
and under Section 5 of this Act as can be met 
from the Exchequer Contributions (Health Grants) 
Account for the year then current after the whole 
of the Primary Grants as aforesaid have been paid. 
Provided that in computing for the purpose of any 
Grants under this Section the actual expenditure 
as aforesaid of the Council of any County or 
County Borough the Local Government Board 
shall, without necessarily disallowing it as illegal, 
exclude any expenditure which in its judgment 
was so excessive or extravagant or ill-advised as 
not to warrant a contribution from the Exchequer 
towards such expenditure. 
(/) No Grant shall be paid under this section until a 
certificate has been issued by the Local Govern- 
ment declaring that the provisions of the Acts 
mentioned in the Third and Fourth Schedules to 
this Act and of Section 5 of this Act and of any 
Acts amending any of these Acts, have in the last 
preceding year either been carried out in all parts 
of the County or County Borough with reasonable 
efficiency, or that the Council are taking steps in a 
manner which the Local Government Board con- 
siders satisfactory to remedy such deficiencies as 
exist. If the Local Government Board is not 
satisfied as aforesaid, it may at its discretion deduct 
such amount as it thinks fit from the amount of the 
Grant that would otherwise be payable, and give a 
certificate declaring the ground of its dissatisraction 
and the amount of such deduction, and in that case 
the amount of the Grant as so reduced shall alone 
be payable to the Local Authority in question." 

A similar basis and procedure could, with advantage, be 
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adopted with regard to the Elementary Education Grants. 
If the principal Grants in Aid to the Local Authorities — 
those for Education and Health, and perhaps also that for 
Police — ^were made somewhat on this basis — the exact 
figures being worked out according to the circumstances 
of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland respectively 
— the poorest and the most backward localities would — 
provided that they brought their administration up to a 
reasonable standard of_ efficiency — ^receive larger Grants in 
proportion to their assessable value, as well as a larger 
proportion of their expenditure, than the richer and more 
progressive districts. It is only too plain that, as Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh pointed out, that " so long as the 
poorest districts are not treated with greater liberdity than 
the richer ones, it will be almost impossible to secure 
reforms in administration, which would entail an additional 
burden upon the rates without constant appeals to the 
central Government for assistance, such appeals mainly 
coming from the poorer districts, in which the burden is 
already very high. If the rich and poor districts were once 
placed, so far as possible, upon the same footing . . . 
these demands upon the State would be less frequent and 
persistent, and . . . administrative reforms would be 
more easily effected." It is, in fact, practically impossible 
to press upon a Local Authority the adoption of a higher 
standard of efficiency of service — essential as it may be in 
the interests of the community — if the improvement 
would, owing to the poverty of the district, involve a rate 
actually higher than that of the average of the country as 
a whole. It appears a most valuable feature of the plan of 
distribution advocated by Lord Balfour of Burleigh that it 
ensures, even to the poorest district of the United King- 
dom, the ability to attain at any rate the " National Mini- 
mum " of efficiency in its local services, at no greater rate 
in the £ than that which is the average for the country as 
a whole. On the other hand, even the richest and most 
progressive Local Authorities, on whose continued experi- 
menting in improved methods of treatment all further 
advance in efficiency of local administration will depend in 
the future, as it has depended in the past, will, whilst 
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retaining ftill autonomy to make whatever experiments 
they choose, receive Grants which will, subject to the 
sanction of the departments concerned, vary with the 
amount of their expenditure on the services in which the 
community as a whole has so vital an interest. 

It would, of course, be essential that the accounts of 
all Local Authorities receiving Grants in Aid should be 
duly audited by district auditors, who should, in Scotland, 
as is already the case in England, Wales, and Ireland, be 
officers specially appointed for the purpose, and giving 
their whole time to the work. The Minority Report of 
the Poor Law Commission usefully drew attention to the 
importance of definite qualifications (as to age, experience, 
and competency in financial and administrative knowledge) 
being required from candidates for this important appoint- 
ment, and to the desirability of the auditor's report {though 
not his disallowances) extending to more than the question 
of the bare legality of the expenditure. 

No Grant should be payable unless a certificate is given 
by the Department concerned that the Local Authority is 
administering the service to be aided in general accordance 
with the law and with the authoritative regulations of the 
Department; that the service, alike in adequacy of supply 
and degree of efficiency — taking into account all the cir- 
cumstances of the locality — reaches at least what may be 
considered the " National Minimum " ; and that the Local 
Authority is applying itself to remedy any shortcomings 
according to its means. It ought, of course, to be an 
invariable rule that immediately the Department has reason 
to anticipate, owing to a report from its Inspector or other- 
wise, that it may not be in a position at the proper time 
to give this certificate, it should send instant warning to 
the Local Authority concerned. Finally, where the certifi- 
cate cannot be given, the Department concerned should be 
empowered to withhold, after due warning, either the 
whole Grant or any portion of it, and, if thought necessary, 
in order that the inhabitants should have their attention 
specially called to the maker, perhaps to require that the 
deficiency should be made good by the levy of a special 
additional rate, before any future Grants will be paid. 
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Then there is the question of valuation. At present 
there is considerable difference of level between the local 
assessments on which the rates are levied. In one parish 
everyone is assessed up to the hilt at a rack rental. In 
another, everyone is put down at only half or two-thirds 
the rack rental. No system of equalisation of rates can be 
properly worked without arrangements for equalising 
valuations to a common standard for the whole kingdom. 
This is a reform long overdue. Pending its accomplish- 
ment use might be made of the total assessments for each 
County and County Borough for Schedule A of the Income 
Tax. Here we have the local valuation lists " levelled 
up " by the officers of the Inland Revenue to something 
approximating to a uniform basis. From these totals 
(which are already public) it would be possible for the 
Local Government Board, with various minor adjustments 
presenting no difficulty, to determine a reasonably equit- 
able " County Basis " on which to calculate the Grants. 

Finally, there is the question of a quinquennial Census. 
No proper comparison of the needs and financial ability of 
different localities can be made without a reasonably correct 
numbering of the people; and our present Census interval 
of ten years is, by common consent, too long for accuracy. 
It is vital that any re-arrangement of Grants in Aid should 
include both a standardised valuation and a quinquennial 
numbering of the people in each locality. But neither of 
these offers any insuperable difficulties. All that has been 
lacking is the desire to put the matter right. From the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer we may perhaps hope 
for better things. 
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Works by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

THE PREVENTION OF 
DESTITUTION 

Demy ^vo. (1911). y^opp. Price ds. net. 

In this volume the authors propound a constructive policy, by the 
adoption of which they believe that the nation could, within a very 
few years, get rid of the great bulk of involuntary destitution. The 
extensive ravages of preventible sickness are shown to be productive, 
directly and indirectly, of probably half the whole mass of destitution ; 
and the authors give us the outlines of a national campaign against 
sickness. The evil effects of child neglect, from infancy to 
adolescence, are traced in their resulting adult destitution ; and the 
authors describe the methods of securing what may be called a 
" National Minimum " of child nurture. The dependence of 
destitution on feeblemindedness and mental deficiency leads to an 
examination of the bearing, upon the problem, of the doctrines of 
Eugenics. The effects of "Sweating" and Unemployment in 
producing destitution are specially dealt with ; and a full exposition 
is given of the striking plan for actually preventing the great bulk 
of unemployment, and for maintaining under training those whose 
unemployment cannot be prevented, with which the authors' names 
are associated. The experiments and proposals in Insurance, whether 
voluntary or compulsory, against sickness or against unemployment, 
receive elaborate analysis and criticism ; and the experience both of 
the Friendly Societies and of the German Government is invoked to 
indicate in what way Insurance may safely be made use of as part of 
the provision for Old Age, Invalidity, Industrial Accidents, Sickness, 
and Involuntary Unemployment. Finally, an elaborate chapter is 
devoted to " the Moral Factor," and a full examination is made of 
the direct and indirect effects on personal character and on family 
life, both of the present system of dealing with those who are in 
need, and of the proposed campaign of prevention. 
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Works by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

(THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY) 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS ACT 

Demy 8^0, x)^i and 66^ pp. (1907). Price l6/- net 

This work, the result of eight years' research into the manuscript 
records of the Parish and the County all over England and Wales — 
from Northumberland to Cornwall, from Cardigan to Kent — 
combines history and description in a continuous narrative of extra- 
ordinary interest. Avoiding the questions of the origin of English 
local institutions, and even of their mediaeval development, the 
authors plunge at once into a vivid description of the Parish Officers 
and the Vestry, Quarter Sessions and the Justices of the Peace, the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the High Sheriff, together with all the other 
authorities by which the internal administration was actually carried 
on. An entirely new view is presented of the social and political 
development of Parish Vestry and Quarter Sessions, of their relations 
to the Squire and the Incumbent, and of their attitude towards Par- 
liament and the problems of their age. But the book is more than a 
contribution to history and political science. Practically all the 
counties of England and Wales, and literally hundreds of parishes, 
find place in this unique record of life and manners, in which are 
embedded not a few dramatic episodes of absorbing interest. It is 
a new picture of English life between 1689 and 1835 as it actually 
was in country and town, with graphic tracings of its results on 
national progress and on the social and economic problems by which 
we are now confronted. 
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WorJ{s by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

(THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH) 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS ACT 

Demy STps, viii and 858 pp., in 2 'volumes (1908). Price 25/- net. 

In this second instalment of their English Local Government the authors 
apply their method of combined history and analysis to the fascinating 
story of the towns and the manorial communities of England and Wales. 
An interesting new account is given, from unpublished materials, of the 
organisation and development in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
of the Manor and its several Courts, with picturesque glimpses of the 
hitherto undescribed part played by the Jury in the common-field agri- 
culture. But the Manor is shown to be also the starting-point for a 
whole series of constitutional developments, passing through grade after 
grade of Manorial Borough, hitherto undescribed, into the complete 
Municipal Corporation. Their extensive study of the manuscript records 
enablei the authors to set forth the inner working of the "Municipal 
Democracies" that existed alongside the chartered oligarchies, with their 
many analogies to modern American cities ; and to bring vividly to notice 
the conditions and limitations of successful Democratic government. 
There is an interesting sketch of English hierarchies of town government, 
chief among them being the Cinque Ports, the constitutional position of 
which is presented in a new light. The anomalous history of the City of 
Westminster is explored by the light of the unpublished archives of its 
peculiar municipal organisation. An altogether novel view is presented 
of the constitutional development of the greatest municipality of all, the 
Corporation of the City of London, to which no fewer than 1 24 pages 
are devoted. The work concludes with a picturesque account of the 
"Municipal Revolution" of 1835, and the Homeric combat of Brougham 
and Lyndhurst which ended in the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
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Works by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

THE BREAK-UP 
OF THE POOR LAW 

BEING PART I. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF 
THE POOR LAW COMMISSION 

Edited, with Introduction, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

Demy 8>(7, xx and 604 pp. 7/6 ^^^- Uniform "with 
^'■English Local Qoyernment" 

Bluebooks, it has been said, are places of burial. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law and the Agencies dealing with the Unem- 
ployed is a ponderous tome of seven pounds weight, crowded with refer- 
ences, footnotes, and appendices, impossible either to handle or to read. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb have, therefore, rescued from this tomb the Minority 
Report signed by the Dean of Norwich, Messrs. Chandler and Lansbury, 
and Mrs. Webb herself. By omitting all the notes and references, and 
printing the text in clear type on a convenient octavo page, they present 
the reader with something which he can hold with comfort by his fireside. 

This Minority Report is a new departure' in such documents. It is 
readable and interesting. It is complete in itself. It presents, in ordered 
sequence, page by page, a masterly survey of what is actually going on in 
our workhouses and in the homes of those maintained on Outdoor Relief. 
It describes in. precise detail from carefully authenticated evidence what is 
happening to the infants, to the children of school age, to the sick, to the 
mentally defective, to the widows with children struggling on their pittances 
of Outdoor Relief, to the aged and infirm inside the workhouse and out- 
side. It sets forth the overlapping of the Poor Law with the newer work 
of the Education and Public Health Authorities, and the consequent waste 
and confusion. It gives a graphic vision of the working of the whole Poor 
Law machinery in all parts of the United Kingdom, which is costing us 
nearly twenty millions sterling per annum. 

The volume concludes with a Scheme of Reform, of novel and far- 
reaching character, which is elaborately worked out in detail, involving 
the abolition of the workhouse, the complete disappearance of the Poor 
Law, and the transfer of the care of the children, the sick, the mentally 
defective, and the aged to the several committees of the County Borough 
Councils and County Councils already administering analogous services. 
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Work^ by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

THE PUBLIC 

ORGANIZATION OF 

THE LABOUR MARKET 

BEING PART II. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF 
THE POOR LAW COMMISSION 

Edited, with Introduction, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

Hemy 8i;o, *W and 332 pp. 5/- «^^' Uniform with 
" English Local Qoyernment " 

The Problem of the Unemployed, which the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law was incidentally set to solve, is the question of the 
day. Part II. of the Minority Report deals with it in a manner at 
once comprehensive and complete. The whole of the experience 
of the Poor Law Authorities, and their bankruptcy as regards the 
destitute able-bodied, is surveyed in vivid and picturesque detail. 
There is a brief account of the work of Voluntary Agencies. 
A lucid description is then given, with much new information, of 
the movement started by Mr. Chamberlain in 1886, which culmin- 
ated in the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905. The story is 
told of the various experiments and devices that have been tried 
during the past twenty years, the Relief Works and the Farm 
Colonies, etc. This leads up to an altogether novel descriptive 
analysis of the Unemployed of to-day, who they actually are, and 
what they really need. The final chapter on Proposals for Reform 
gives, in elaborate detail, the Minority's plan for solving the whole 
problem of Unemployment — not by any vague and chimerical 
panacea, but by a series of administratively practicable reforms, based 
on the actual experience of this and other countries, which are 
within the compass of the Cabinet, and could, if desired, be carried 
in a single session of Parliament. 
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Works by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

English 
Poor Law Policy 

Demy Sw, xiii and 379 pp. (19 10). Price 7/6 net 

In this volume the authors of Industrial Democracy and 
English Local Qovemment present what is practically a history 
of the English Poor Law, from the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1832-4 down to that of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1905-9. For this work they have analysed, not 
only the statutes, but also the bewildering array of General 
and Special Orders, Circulars, Minutes, Inspectors' exhorta- 
tions, and unpublished letters, by means of which the Poor 
Law Commissioners, the Poor Law Board, and the Local 
Government Board have sought tb direct the policy of the 
Boards of Guardians. No such history has before been 
attempted. For the first time the gradual development of 
policy can be traced, with regard to children, to the sick, to 
the aged and infirm, to vagrants, to the able-bodied, etc. 
The reader is enabled to watch the gradual and almost 
unconscious evolution, from out of the " principles of 
1834," of what may be called the "principles of 1907" ; 
being the lines of policy to which the experience of three- 
quarters of a century had brought the administrator when 
the recent Royal Commission overhauled the subject. Two 
concluding chapters summarise and analyse the proposals of 
the Majority and the Minority Reports. 
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Works by Sidney and Beatrice IVebb 

THE STATE AND 
THE DOCTOR 

Demy 8')'o, xiii and 216 pp. (19 10) 

Trice 6/- net. 

We do a great deal of State Doctoring In England — more 
than is commonly realised— and our arrangements have got 
into a tangle, which urgently needs straightening out. 
Everywhere there is a duplication of authorities and more 
or less overlapping of work. We are spending out of the 
rates and taxes, in one way or another, directly on sickness 
and Public Health, a vast sum of money annually — no man 
knows how much, but it certainly amounts to six or seven 
millions sterling. 

There is no popular description of our existing State 
Doctoring. Many worthy people, thinking themselves 
educated, don't even know of its existence. This sketch of 
what is actually going on at our expense, and this analysis 
of the various proposals for reform, will serve to place the 
reader in a position to make up his mind as to what ought 
to be done. 
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Works by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

THE HISTORY OF 
TRADE UNIONISM 

Demy %vo ; Tenth Thousand ; New Edition, with 
New Introductory Chapter ( 1 9 1 1 ) ; lyii and 558 pp. 

Price JJ6 net. 

This work describes, not only the growth and development of the Trade 
Union Movement in the United Kingdom from 1700 down to the present 
day, but also the structure and working of the present Trade Union 
organisation in the United Kingdom. Founded almost entirely on 
material hitherto unpublished, it is not a mere chronicle of Trade Union 
organisation or record of strikes, but gives, in effect, the political history 
of the English working class during the last one hundred and fifty years. 
The opening chapter describes the handicraftsman in the toils of the 
industrial revolution, striving vainly to retain the mediaeval regulation of 
his Standard of Life. In subsequent chapters the Place Manuscripts and 
the archives of the Privy Council and the Home Office enable the authors 
to picture the struggles of the early Trade Unionists against the 
Combination Laws, and the remarkable Parliamentary manipulation which 
led to their repeal. The private records of the various Societies, together 
with contemporary pamphlets and working-class newspapers, furnish a 
graphic account of the hitherto undescribed outburst of "New Unionism" 
of 1830-34, with its revolutionary aims and subsequent Chartist entangle- 
ments. The hidden influence of Trade Unionism on English politics is 
traced from point to point, new light being incidentally thrown upon the 
defeat of Mr. Gladstone's Government in 1874. A detailed analysis is 
given of the economic and political causes which have, since 1880, tended 
to divorce the Trade Union Movement from its alliance with " official 
Liberalism." A new introductory chapter brings the story down to the 
last few years. The final chapter describes the Trade Union world of to- 
day in all its varied features, including a realistic sketch of actual Trade 
Union Life by a Trade Union Secretary. 
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Works hy Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 

Demy 8w ; Tenth Thousand ; New Edition in i "pal., mth Net) 
Introductory Chapter {1^02) ; Ixi and 929 pp., vith Tw Diagrams 

Price 12/- net. 

In this work the authors of The History of Trade Unionism describe, with 
the systematic detail of the scientific observer, and in the same objective 
spirit, all the forms of Trade Unionism, Factory Legislation, and other 
regulation of industry to be found within the British Isles. The employer 
in difficulties with his workmen, the Trade Unionist confronted with a 
new assault upon his Standard Rate, the politician troubled about a new 
project for Factory Legislation, the public-spirited citizen concerned as to 
the real issues of a labour dispute, will find elucidated in this work the 
very problems about which they are thinking. It is a storehouse of 
authenticated facts about every branch of "the Labour Question," 
gathered from six years' personal investigation into every industry in all 
parts of the Kingdom; systematically classified; and made accessible by an 
unusually elaborate Index. But the book is more than an Encyclopedia 
on the Labour Question. The century-longj experience of these working- 
class organisations affords unique evidence as to the actual working of such 
expedients as the Referendum, the Initiative, Government by Mass 
Meetings, Annual Elections, Proportional Representation, Payment of 
Members, and, generally, the relation between the citizen-elector, the 
chosen representative, and the executive officer. Those who regard the 
participation of a working-class electorate in the affairs of government as 
the distinctive, if not the dangerous feature in modern politics, will here 
find the phenomenon isolated, and may learn how the British workman 
actually deals with similar issues in his own sphere. The intricate consti- 
tutions and interesting political experiments of the thousand self-governing 
Trade Union republics are dissected and criticised by the authors in such 
a way as to make the work a contribution to Political Science, as to the 
scope and method of which the authors, in describing their investigations, 
propound a new view. 

A new Introductory Chapter deals at length with Compulsory Courts of 
Arbitration and Wage-Boards in New Zealand and Australia. 
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Works by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN INDUSTRY 

Tost S^o ; Fourth Thousand ; New Edition.^ with New Intro- 
ductory Chapter (1902) ; xx and 286 fp. 

Trice 5/- net. 

THE HISTORY OF 

LIQUOR LICENSING 

IN ENGLAND 

Small 8i;» ; Selnenth Thousand ; viii and 162 pp. 
Price 2/6 net. 

LONDON EDUCATION 

By SIDNEY WEBB 

Small 'ilpo ; viii and 2 1 9 pp. 
Trice 2/6 net. 

A Description of the Educational Organisation of 
London, with a Survey of some of its Administrative 
Problems — avoiding both politics and religion. 
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Published by Swan Sonnenschein &' Co. Ltd. 

THE 

Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain 

By BEATRICE POTTER (Mrs. Sidney Webb) 

Crown Svo; Second Edition (i%()'^ ; Fifth Thousand; xii and 
260 pp., with Coloured Map, Appendices, and Index. Price 2/6 

Socialism in England 

By SIDNEY WEBB 

Crotsin ivo ; Second Edition (1894), witjb New Introductory 
Chapter; xxii and 1^6 pp. Price 2J6 

The London Programme 

By SIDNEY WEBB 

Crown 8>o; Second Edition (1894), vpith NeHf Introductory 
Chapter ; t>ii and 214 pp. Price 2/6 

PuBLisHiD BY WALTER SCOTT, LIMITED 

The Eight Hours' Day 

By SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., and HAROLD COX, B.A. 
Crown S'i'o; 2io pp., with 'Bibliography. Price l/- 

PuBLiiHiD BY VANDENHOEK UND RUPRECHT (Gotting«») 

Der Socialismus in England 

GESCHILDERT von ENGLISCHEN SOCIALISTEN 
Herausgegeben von SIDNEY WEBB 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 
and POLITICAL SCIENCE. 



A Series of Monographs by Lecturers and Students connected with 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 



EDITED BY THE 

DIRECTOR OF THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 



1. THE HISTORY OF LOCAL RATES IN 

ENGLAND. 

The substance of five lectures given at the School in 
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